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GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FOLDING MACHINES, 


ELECTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE MACHINERY, 
AND 


GENERAI PRINTERS’ MACHINISTS, 


68 West Monroe Sr., CHICAGO. 


H: McALLASTER & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF AND JOBBERS IN 


ADVERTISING CARDS, 
FOLDERS, BEVEL EDGE CARDS, 
Novettizs, Scrap PicturES, Fr1nGEp Goons, &c. 
196 & 198 CLARK St., CHICAGO. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free to any Address. 
Liberal discount to Printers. 


Joun Ancus, Pres’t. Franz GiInpeLz, Manager. 
Cuas. W. Ginpe-e, Sec’y and Treas. 








THE 
FRANZ GINDELE PRINTINGCO. 


Printing in all Modern Languages. 


4@7°Translations made by competent parties. 
FACILITIES FOR ALL KINDS OF WORK. 


140-146 Monroe Srt., CHICAGO. 
Telephone No. 62. 





CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION 


| NEWSPAPER 
PRINTING, Fotpinc & MAILING 


Done upon Short Notice, and at Reasonable Prices. 


NEwsPAPER WoRK OF ALL KINps A SPECIALTY. 
BG Give us a Call. <a 


271 & 273 FRANKLIN S7TREET. 


E. P. DONNELL & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BooKBINDERS MACHINERY 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
158-160 SoUTH CLARK STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAY’S FERRY 
PRINTING INK WORKS, 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 

We are prepared to furnish all grades of Type and 
Lithographic Inks, VARNISHES, etc., at fair prices. 
Speciat Inks made to order. All shades matched on 
short notice. 

Price List or Specimen Book sent on application, 


Nos. 196 AND 198 CLARK STREET, 
CHICAGO. 





BOSTON. 


J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, 


LirHoGRAPHIC ART PUBLISHERS, 
Works at Harrison Square, Mass. 
WESTERN BRANCH, 


Nos. 156 & 158 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 
ROBERT J. LESTER, Manacer. 


EsTABLISHED 1830, NEW YORK. 





CLAUDE D. MYERS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


EnveELopes & FINE STATIONERY. 


SPECIALTY : “BEVELED EDGE CARDS 


OF ALL SIZES. 


164 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO. 


W. B. CONKEY, 
BOOKBINDER. 


PAMPHLETS MY SPECIALTY. 


163 AND 165 DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO. 





SNIDER & HOOLE, 


BookBINDERS’ MATERIALS, 


152 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


1o1 & 103 WALNUT STREET, 





CINCINNATI, O. 


STANDARD NEWSPAPER 
UNION. 


«A NEW BROOM SWEEPS CLEAN.” 


Partly Printed Sheets equal in all respects to those of 
any older house. 


For TerMs AND SAMPLES WRITE TO 


STANDARD NEWSPAPER UNION, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








A. N. KELLOGG 


NEWSPAPER CO. 
AUXILIARY SHEETS. AUXILIARY PLATES. 
DAILY NEWS PLATES. 
NEWSPAPER HEADINGS. 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING. 


OFFICES : 


Cuicaco, 79 Jackson Street. 
Sr. Louis, 224 Walnut Street. 
CLEVELAND, 141 St. Clair Street. 
Kansas City, 314 West Sixth Street. 
CINCINNATI, 177 Elm Street. 
MEMPHIS, 35 Jefferson Street. 
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We have on hand a large assortment of Electrotypes of 


a Pa ee 


OF THE 


REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC 
PRESIDENTIAL NOMINEES. 


OF VARIOUS SIZES, ALSO 


FLAGS, EAGLES, ETC. 








A large Specimen Sheet showing the Cuts and Prices 


will be sent on application. 


A. ZEESE & CO. 


Electrotypers, Wood and Relief Line Engravers, 
155 & 157 DEARBORN St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


SUPERIOR MILLS. 
GEDDES MILLS. 
BIRKETT MILLS. 


YPSILANTI MILLS. 
ANN ARBOR MILLS. 
JACKSON MILLS. 


F.P.ELLIOTT & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


PAPER. 


208 & 210 Ranpvo.pH St., Cuicaco. 


We have the best and finest stock of Paper for 


Publishers, Printers, Stationers 


— AND FOR— 


MERCANTILE USES GENERALLY, 


TO BE FOUND IN THIS COUNTRY. 


To Close, a Large Lot of Bristol Board Cheap. 


Give us a call at our New Store, or write us for samples before 
buying elsewhere. 


F. P. ELLIOTT & CO. 





The Old Style Gordon Presses. 





Ercutn Mepium—7X11, inside chase—with Throw-off, on cars at Factory, $175. 
Quarto Mepium—10X15, inside chase—with Throw-off, on cars at Factory, $270. 
Less 5 per cent for cash. 

Steam Fixtures, $15. These prices include 1 Roller Mould, 2 Sets Stocks and 3 Chases. 
Built in the Most Substantial Manner and of the Best Material. 


Of the large number of these Presses manufactured and sold BY US, NOT ONE 





HAS FAILED to give entire satisfaction. 
F. M. POWELL & CO., 119 SouTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 


R. NEVERS, Jr., 
Superintendent. 


C. SLEMIN, Jr., 
Sec’y- Treas, 


A. BELFORD, 
President. 





THE CENTRAL 


Lithogvaphing 











AND 


Lingvaving Co. 


313-319 Wabash Avenue, 








Cor. Congress St, - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 





All classes of Lithographing, Wood 
Engraving and Printing. 





SEND FOR. ESTIMATES. 
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ae ]. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY, 
Graham Paper Co. 173 & 175 Apams*Srreer, 


CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


p. PAPERS 
All kinds of P APE R Used by Usep sy PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS & STATIONERS. 


We respectfully solicit attention to the following popular brands 
of goods which we carry in stock: 




































i FLORENCE MILLS, 
e e A WAWASA MILLS, FLAT 
Printers, Publishers, Stationers, min ots meas AT an op 
ST. CHARLES MILLS, PAPERS. 


Binders and Boxmakers, LEDGER MILLS, 


L. L. BROWN’S LEDGER PAPERS. 





We also have a full line of 


Holiday Cards, Ball Programs, Wedding Goods 





OF THE LATEST STYLES. 


217 & 219 N. Main St. Si. LOUIS. SPECIAL RULING done and SPECIAL SIZES OF PAPER 


made to order on short notice. 








PU LS | FE R () R D A N & \ \ ] | IL. S () N Man/. Chicago Taylor Printing Presses. Steam Electrotype Foundry. 
9 ’ Western Branch Johnson Type Foundry. Office of Printers’ Cabinet. 
He 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Peer, Card Board 


ROUNDS 


7 YPE AND PRESS 
and finvelofes, COMPANY. 


(Successors to S. P. ROUNDS.) 














Warehouse, 43, 45, 47 & 49 Federal St., 





=== BOSTON; : MASS==—= 








PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE. 





Wniting, Book Covers, Card Boards, Envelopes, Cut 
Cards, Ledgers, Linens and Ruled Goods. 





Ww. A. FOWLER, 175 MONROBK STREBT, 






Manager Chicago Branch, 









151 MONROE STREET. 





(CHICAGO, [LLS. 
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Ve UNEMPLOYED PRINTERS, 
/ ADVERTISE FOR SITUATIONS 








EMPLOYERS. WANTING 
EFFICIENT HELP, 
ADVERTISE WITH US. 













IN OUR COLUMNS. 
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H. D. WapE oe 
PRINTING INKS. 


Marner, LusE & Co. 
Agents, 
CHICAGO. 
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“THE STANDARD WORK ON PAPER.” 


WARD'S IMPROVED TABLES OF HISTORY OF 
COMPARATIVE WEIGHTS “The Printing Press,” 
OF STANDARD PAPERS. —BY— 


\ NY 


. For ascertaining the Weights of all Papers as compared to each other. 
Takes but a second to find the Paper you want to use. NOW RUNNING IN J 


Cloth, 





EVERY PRINTER SHOULD READ THE SERIAL 





Mr. STEPHEN McNAMARA, 








16mo, $1.00 per copy, by Mail. | 
Send for Descriptive Circular. TH E I NLAND PR INTER. 





JNO. C. WARD & CO., Pustisuens, Commenced with Vol. I., No. 9. 
389 PARK AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
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Quads: for Authors, Editors, | see?” suie | | Tue INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER, 
and Devils. Edited by ANDREW W. TUER. 5 Devils 
Midget folio (Royal 304mo), pp. 160. Meas- edited by 17 Trisune Buitoinc, CHICAGO. 
ures one by one-and-a-half inches. Printed Anp: W. Tuer. All the Best Buildings Illustrated, as well as Plans and Details of 
in pearl type on bank-note paper. Enshrined 1884 : Cottages. It should be seen by Printers as well as Architects and 
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NEW ORLEANS. 
Opening Dec. 1, 1884. 
Closing May 31, 1885. 
W.H.H.JUDSON, 
Chief of ie Ropertyint 
Printing and Publishing. 
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O’Nem1t & Griswotp, St. Louis Printers’ Supply Co. 
— DEALERS IN— 
EDITION BOOK BINDERS. SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE 
MADE BY BARNHART BROS. 4 SPINDLER. 
Especial attention given to Country Orders for Case Printing Machinery and Material in General. 
Making, Stamped Titles, Stamped Backs, etc. Sole St. Louis Agents for Babcock Patent Air-Spring Presses. 
SEND FOR ESTIMATES, 224 & 226 WALNUT STREET, 
Nos. 180 & 182 MonRoE STREET, CHICAGO. Sam. G. SLoane, Sec. # Man, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 
— AND VARNISHES, 


Czrawveraararr, OFTO 


ORDERS SOLICITED. 








Geo. MATHER’S SONS, ee A. Draco & Co. 


*ePRINTING INKS Electrotypers and Stereotypers, 


No. 60 Fohn Street, Cor. Fourth and Pine Sts. 
Refer to all first-class Printers. ‘NEW YORK. Globe-Democrat Building. St, LOUIS, MO. 









































SAMUEL BINGHAM’S SON, X 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS, 


Nos. 200 & 202 CLARK STREET, 


N CHICAGO, ——— ILLINOIS. 
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THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING-OFFICE AT 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
( Continued.) 
FOLDING-ROOM. 


HE fourth floor, with the exception of the room used 

for printing the Patent-office specifications, is devoted 
exclusively to the folding, pressing and stitching of 
documents, reports, etc. From 300 to 400 hands— four- 
fifths of whom are women —are constantly engaged here 
in this work. The daily hours of labor, as elsewhere in 
the office, are from 8 A.M. to 5 P.M., but, owing to the 
peculiar requirements of Congress a large force is always 
detailed to work at night in preparing the bills and 
documents for early delivery in the morning. The force 
engaged in folding, gathering and wrapping the Congres- 
stonal Record report for duty at 1 A.M., and remain until 
the Record for that day is ready to.be delivered in wagons 
to the Capitol and the postoffice. During an ordinary 
session of Congress, from 800,000 to 1,000,000 copies of 
the daily Record, containing more than 32,000,000 pages 
of printed matter, are put up in some 600,000 wrappers. 
The work grows with each session of Congress, and when 
the new apportionment law goes into effect, a large increase 
in the number of copies now printed will probably be 
made, and a consequent additional burden added to the 
duties of the Public Printer. 


CAPACITY OF THE WORKS. 


The capacity of the office for work is simply wonderful to contem- 
plate. From the report of 1881 the following extracts were made of 
work done in one year, to June 30, 1880: 





Blanks, envelopes, etc. (Ex. departments) ....... rates 122,713,897 
* es (COMB EOKS ts, Ok Gisele 5 oiscane sale crseis 8,5535575 
Pamphlets (No. of copies) (Ex. departments) .......... 4,331,299 
ee ae ae oe eer 108,722 
Blank books (Ex. departments) ...........00000 eee eee 340,708 
fe iy | oe WRB ARE DIY pcre 5 aie ois Soci aca eons end eqiececsier tens 728 
Miscellaneous binding (Ex. departments).............. 27,794 
vs fs NUNES sik be cts heteeesecs 11,344 
Memorandum blocks (Ex. departments) ............+- 311,744 
sas ” CD sos h ccc cdeees ress 17,265 
RECAPITULATION : 
ORY Ce NED. 5s vigekccviy'sees seas wane 131,267,472 
Pampnilets (Ex. and Congress). 2.26.0... ccececes cece 17,133,799 
Blank books (Ex. and Congress)............++eeeeee- 341,436 
Miscellaneous bindings (Ex. and Congress)............ 39,138 
Memorandum blocks (Ex. and Congress)............+% 329,000 
140,110,854 


In addition to the various departments mentioned, there 
are two branch establishments,—one in the Treasury 
Department and the other in the Interior Department, 
both under the control of the Public Printer. The last- 
named branch office is exclusively engaged in the printing 
of letter-heads, small circulars, etc., for the use of the de- 
partment officials; and gives employment to nine or ten 
compositors. The branch at the Treasury Department is, 
however, quite a large establishment, and furnishes work 
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for 50 to 75 hands. The Public Printer furnishes all the 
materials used, employs the necessary help, and settles the 
accounts of the office, the same as is done with the different 
divisions of the main office. The work executed prin- 
cipally consists of the interest schedules of the 3.65 District 
of Columbia bonds, the 4, 4%, 5 and 6 per cent United 
States registered bonds, which aggregates almost 5,000 
large quarto pages, embracing the names of every bond- 
holder in the world. In addition to this, there is a very 
large amount of secret or confidential work required by 
the Treasury Department which this office was originally 
created to execute. 


SOMETHING ABOUT OUR GOVERNMENT PRINTERS.—JOHN D. 
DEFREES. 


Mr. Defrees, whom Mr. Rounds succeeded, was born 
in 1810, in Sparta, Tennessee, and removed with his 
father to Ohio in 1818. He was apprenticed to learn the 
printing business at the age of fourteen. He was subse- 
quently employed as a printer at Xenia and Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and later on the Louisville (Ky.) Yourna/. The 
latter paper was then edited by George D. Prentice, be- 
tween whom and young Defrees an acquaintance was made 
which soon grew into a warm friendship, which continued 
until the death of Mr. Prentice many years afterward. 

Mr. ° Defrees, after returning to Ohio, studied law with 
the firm of Callet & Corwin,—the Corwin of the firm 
being the distinguished Thomas Corwin of that state. _ He 
soon gained the esteem and confidence of these gentlemen, 
and especially of the junior member of the firm—a man 
who in after years was known throughout the length of the 
land as the most brilliant and gifted orator of this day or 
generation. 

In 1831 Mr. Defrees removed to Indiana, and located 
at South Bend, St. Joseph county, and with his brother, 
Joseph H. Defrees, commenced the publication of a paper, 
which was continued until 1833, in which year he was ad- 
mitted to the practice of the law. During his residence 
here he several times represented St. Joseph county in the 
lower branch of the legislature, and afterward was elected 
to the Senate for that Senatorial District. 

In 1845 he purchased the office of the /nudiana State 
Fournal, and removed to Indianapolis. As the editor of this 
journal he soon gained an enviable reputation as a most 
brilliant and fearless political writer. At this time he was 
a Whig in politics, and was, up to the time the party ceased 
to be a factor in politics, one of its ablest supporters and 
trusted leaders. He.was a delegate to the Whig and 
National Republican Conventions of 1848, 1852 and 1856. 
As a party manager he was regarded as one of the ablest 
the state had ever produced. 

During the Presidential contest of 1848, Mr. Defrees 
became known to most of the leaders of the Whig party 
throughout the country, and among them Mr. Clay, for 
whose cause he had been and still was most devotedly at- 
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tached, and whose confidence and esteem he had gained 
and continued to retain up to the time of the death of that 
great statesman. He was on excellent terms with General 
Zachary Taylor, and when Mr. Taylor was President he 
tendered to Mr. Defrees an important foreign appointment, 
which the latter gentleman was compelled to decline. 

Mr. Defrees had, during his lifetime, a more ex- 
tended acquaintance with prominent public men than 
any politician now living. He wasan excellent story-teller, 
a most conscientious, sincere, tender-hearted and honest 
man, quick to resent an insult, but as gentle as a child in 
his manners. He was positive in his likes and dislikes, a 
strong partisan, yet had many warm and true friends 
of a different political faith to his own. He relinquished 
the office of Public Printer of his own free will, and 
solely on account of his bad health. He served almost 
twelve years as Public Printer, and left it with a repu- 
tation not smirched with a single dishonest or dishonorable 
act. His demise occurred shortly after the appointment 
of the present incumbent. 

(To be continued.) 





THE PRINTING-PRESS. 
( Continued.) 


BY STEPHEN MC NAMARA, 

HE flat impression, such as the hand-press gives, seems 

to have been distinctively American, for while the Eng- 

lish, German and French engineers directed their efforts 
toward the cylindrical, 








connecting the hand and power press in this country. It 
must be noted that those who still live are far advanced in 
years that saw one of these presses in operation, and must 
have been quite young at that time. Therefore, in the 
absence of an illustration showing its actual appearance, 
we must depend upon their memory. Red tape at the 
patent-office forms a very serious barrier to research, and 
access to documents fifty or sixty years old is extremely 
difficult ; otherwise we might be enabled to reproduce this 
‘¢missing link’? in all its entirety. 

Mr. Andrew Overend, of Philadelphia, one of the most 
accomplished pressmen in this country, kindly furnishes 
the subjoined sketch and description : 


THE TREADWELL PRESS. 


“Tt looked, standing at the side, like two large wooden 
chairs, placed back to back, the seat of each representing 
the bed. Each bed was raised by a separate toggle-joint. 
One motion moved the carriage back and forth, and the 
one carriage was provided with two friskets and a pair of 
rollers for each bed. ‘The points for register were fastened 
on and across the friskets, and each feeder laid the sheets 
on thereby and removed them after the impression. While 
one feeder was pointing a sheet at one end, the other sheet, 
fed by the second feeder, was receiving the impression. 
The rollers were distributed by passing over a wooden 
turn-table at each end of the press. They moved as far as 
the center and there remained while the opposite table 

revolved alternately. 





Yankee ingenuity fol- 
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| ‘There was an up- 





lowed the bed and 
platen principles in the 


right shaft from ceil- 
ing to floor at the side 
of the press, and mid- 




















construction of ma- 
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way between the backs 








chine presses, and 
made them so perfect 
the best printers were 
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nected by bevel gear 
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loth to part with them, 
and the adoption of 
the cylinder was thus 











long arm, actuated by 
a cam wheel on the 
vertical shaft, moved 





for many years de- 
layed, and had, so to 

















the carriage from end 





speak, to fight its way 
into public favor. 

The first power press invented in this country was the 
Treadwell, built by Dow of Boston, in 1820. It was a 
double press, with a bed and platen at each end; the 
frames were of wood bound with iron straps. It was not 
successful at first, owing to the rollers, which were covered 
with pelts, or undressed sheep-skins. Upon the introduc- 
tion of composition rollers they were operated in Boston, 
Hartford, New York and Philadelphia. Pressmen were 
strongly opposed to them, and Treadwell’s office, which 
was supplied with a number, was burned down. It was 
thought at the time to be the work of incendiaries. 

Little is knowr. about this press, and the writer has 
used every effort to clear up the mystery surrounding it. 
Several kind friends have gathered such facts as could be 
obtained, and in presenting them we trust sufficient interest 
may be created to induce others to enlighten us with any 


- further information possessed, so as to complete the chain 


THE TREADWELL PRESS. 





to end, and afforded 
the proper dwell on 
the impression at one end and sufficient time to point the 
sheet on the other (similar to the platen motion of the 
Gordon press). The main shaft had a large flat crank 
armed with a roller at the outer end to push the toggles 
by means of an iron-bound wooden pitman. 

‘* By placing two Ramage presses back to back, with a 
long strap of iron three inches wide on each side, for the 
carriage, rollers and friskets to run on, and a turn-table at 
each end, a good idea of the Treadwell press would be 
obtained. They were used by the Bible House and Tract 
Society in New York, and Ashmead’s in Philadelphia, and 
did most excellent work in their day. The motive power 
to propel them was horses chiefly.’’ 

Too much credit cannot be given to the discoverer of 
the composition roller, for without its aid machine printing 
would have been impossible. Hansard, writing in 1825, 
mentions a Mr. Forster, who at first poured composition 











over coarse canvas and then formed a ball to ink the type, 
and it would appear Donkin & Baker caught the idea and 
formed the roller which was used on their press in the Bank 
of England for the first time about 1811-13. Its intro- 
duction into this country was delayed several years, showing 
us how slow printers were in adopting what was manifestly 
a most desirable improvement. 

Religionists in Europe had often been solicitous in 
regard to the evil which might result from the press, and 
its establishment in various places was governed by legal 
restrictions in consequence ; yet here we see the first machine 
press used to print the holy word, and thus become an in- 
strument for good, an adjunct to aid the zealous workers 
in the cause of christianity. 

Printers had become so accustomed to wet paper, and 
in fact at this time knew no better, it is easy to see why the 
press was made double. Forms were imposed sheetwise, 
to permit the ink to dry or set into the paper; hence, by 
placing one form on one bed the form to back was placed 
on the other. By this means offset was in a measure avoided, 
yet when desired one part of the machine could be used 
on single forms. Its capacity was about 12 tokens or 3,000 
impressions per day for each bed. 


(To be continued.) 





PRINTING FOR THE BLIND. 
ITS ORIGIN, USE AND PROGRESS. 


HIS is a French invention; for it we are indebted to Valentine 

Haiig, who, in 1784, produced works in relief letters at Paris. He 

took the idea from a map in relief, the invention of a German. 
He adopted a form substantially similar to the Roman letters. The 
Academy of Sciences reported in its favor, a school was established, 
exhibitions took place before Louis XVI. For want of energy the 
institution languished, until Dr. Guillie took charge in 1814. 

The first book in relief in the English language was printed by Dr. 
Gall, of Edinburgh, in 1827. The Bible was printed in Glasgow by 
Alston, 1848, in raised Roman characters, upper-case. It was comprised 
in nineteen volumes. 

Gall’s alphabet, Edinburgh, 1826, was a modified Roman, but in 
the process of simplification attained a certain resemblance to some old 
characters, among which may be cited the Punic, Oscan and Greek. 
He published a book in this character in 1826, and the Gospel of St. 
John in 1829-34. Gall is regarded as the principal promoter of the art 
in Britain. He afterward modified the character of his type, and 
published a number of other books of the New Testament. 

The systems of arbitrary characters, or, in other words, the alphabets 
adapted for the use of those having the faculty of sight, are not 
necessarily the best adapted for those who depend upon the sensation of 
touch. Much fruitless labor has been expended upon the matter, and this 
has been partly owing to the lack of due consultation with the persons 
who were to benefit by the result. The Illyrian, or Sclavonic, alphabet 
was early adopted owing to its square form, which seemed to render the 
character easy to distinguish by the touch. The modification of the 
Roman character adopted by Haiiy was modified by Guillie, and since 
his time various alphabets have been introduced which have isolated 
the pupils of variqus institutions from each other, as no pupil could 
read any of the publications of another institution without mastering the 
other alphabet. The system of punctured letters, invented by a blind 
man, Louis Braille, consists of dots, whose differing numbers and 
arrangement indicate the respective letters. —The number of dots varies 
from one to six, and the variations readily admit of the letters, accented 
vowels, diphthongs, punctuation-marks, numerals, etc. 

Other arbitrary systems are those of Lucas, Frere, Moon and Carton. 
Lucas’ claimed to be the least difficult to learn of the English systems, 
and peculiarly adapted for those who are deficient in delicacy of touch, 
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uses many abbreviations of words and syllables, and is bulky, thirty-six 
volumes being required to contain the Scriptures, which in the Boston 
alphabet fill but eight. 

Frere’s is a phonetic system; in this the Scriptures are embraced in 
fifteen volumes. 

Moon’s system — the invention of a blind man — is based on those 
of Lucas and Frere, resembling the latter in the lines being alternately 
read from left to right and from right to left, from a supposed motive 
of convenience. ‘The letters are each formed of one or two lines only, 
by using nine forms turned in different directions. Few abbreviations 
are employed. 

Carton’s system resembles Braille’s, the dots being arranged to more 
nearly resemble Roman letters. 

Alston’s system consists of a slight modification of the Roman 
letters, 

In America, the system of Mr. J. B. Friedlander has been, to some 
extent, employed. The alphabet is Roman capitals, of the form known 
as block letter. The only existing dictionary of the English language 
in raised letters is printed in this character. 

Dr. Howe, of Boston, superintendent for many years of the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind, is the author of the modified lower-case 
Roman alphabet used in the United States. It has perhaps, no equal 
among the European systems, and the jury report of the English 
Exposition of 1851 gives it a decided preference over all other systems 
known to the jury. 

An alphabetic system, having lower-case with capitals, is also 
employed in France. 

Foucault’s Printing-frame for the Blind (French) was exhibited in 
1849 and 1851 at the European Expositions, and is substantially -as 
follows: 

The letters of the alphabet, executed in relief, are fixed on the 
upper ends of metallic rods, made to slide longitudinally in tubes. They 
are placed on the same plane, in the form of a fan, and at the bottom 
of each is a small letter agreeing with that on the upper end. The 
lower ends of all the rods converge toward the same spot, and deliver 
their impressions as called in action at the place where the paper is 
presented. The paper is fed along between each impression, such as to 
enable the next impression to be delivered in the proper succession for 
the sense of the writing. At the end of a line the paper is shifted up- 
ward, and back to the commencement of another line. Foucault, though 
blind, was successful in business and mechanical enterprises, and was 
a zealous friend of his afflicted fellow-men. 

Johnston’s Printing Apparatus for the Blind (United States patent, 
February 19, 1867) differs from the preceding in the mode of operating. 
The letters are arranged on the ends of cylindrical plungers, moving 
vertically in tubes arranged near the margin of a disk, which is capable 
of rotation on a vertical axis. Each plunger has a letter in relief for 
the fingers of the blind, and acts in correspondence with a similar letter, 
which is to be impressed on the paper. The blind person feels round 
the disk until he finds the right letter. He then presses the letter and 
revolves the disk till he hears a click, when a pressure is brought upon 
the letter at the spot where the paper is presented. Each letter is 
brought to the same opening to give its impression, and the paper 
receives two movements, as in Foucault’s, one between each letter for 
the spacing, and another at right angles to the former, for the distance 
between lines.— British and Colonial Printer. 





PoRTRAITS OF LONDON Epi7rors.—We have received from R. Hoe 
& Co. a handsome engraving of representative London journalists. The 
group consists of John Walter, the London 7imes; H. Labouchere, 
Truth ; Edmund Yates, the World; W. H. Mudford, the Standard ; 
J. R. Robinson, the Daily News ; J. L. Latey, the /d/ustrated London 
News; F. C. Burnand, Punch, Frederick Greenwood, S¢ /James’s 
Gazette; William L. Thomas, the Graphic; G. A. Sala, the Daily 
Telegraph ; Edw. Lioyd, the Daily Chronicle. The engraving represents 
the front page in miniature of each of the journals named, with portraits 
of their different managers appearing on the page. It is a companion 
picture to that of “American journalists,” which appeared some time 
ago. 
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1884. 
AN ANNOUNCEMENT. 
N May, we announced that, commencing with October 
number, we should issue THE INLAND PRINTER semi- 
monthly, since which time we have received an abundance of 
letters from subscribers, advertisers and wellwishers, express- 
ing their views as to the expediency of the course proposed. 
We feel very grateful to the many friends who have taken 
so much interest in its welfare; and as so large a majority 
seem to favor a monthly issue, our directors have weighed 
the arguments adduced, and have resolved to abandon their 
scheme of a fortnightly and continue monthly as hereto- 
fore, with this change, that at the date referred to THE 


INLAND PRINTER will be enlarged to 48 pages and cover, 


and we hope to be able to take in our scope many of the 
affiliated branches of the business which we have hitherto 
not dealt with. The increased editorial expenditure and 
cost of production will necessitate an advance in our sub- 
scription price, which, on and after thc date mentioned, 
will be $1.50 per annum, a rate which we feel satisfied will 
meet the approbation of our readers, in view of the 
enlarged and, we hope, improved size and style of the 


























sense of gratitude for the valued moral support and excel- 
lent contributions we have received from the craft, and 
trust the members of the fraternity will regard the columns 
of THE INLAND PRINTER as the legitimate channel to 
relieve themselves of the vast store of pent-up experience- 
taught wisdom which must constantly accumulate among 
such an enlightened and progressive fraternity as printers. 





TO CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES OF UNIONS. 

E respectfully desire our friends to apprise our secre- 

tary when their supply of ‘‘ report postals’’ runs out, 
so that it may be replenished ; and all corresponding secre- 
taries of unions who wish to appear in our business outlook 
are invited to send their postal address to us and a supply 
of postal cards will be furnished them for that purpose. 
The names of all gentlemen conferring this favor will be 
placed on our free mailing-list. Some of our friends have 
complained of non-receipt of their paper; to obviate this, 
please oblige with postal address at the bottom of your 
report. 





OF INTEREST TO ENGRAVERS. 

N our last issue, under the caption ‘An Excellent 

Suggestion,’’ there appeared a letter from a corre- 
spondent, F. T. R., suggesting that a portion of our space 
be allotted to the engraving branch of the printer’s art. 
We have the pleasure of informing all interested in this 
branch, that, commencing with Vol. 2, October number, 
we have made arrangements that will meet the views 
expressed in the letter referred to, and invite contribu- 
tions containing views, theories, practical experiences, and 
any matter interesting, instructive or beneficial; and to 
make this feature of our journal a success, we ask the 
codperation of everyone in the engraving profession. 





DOES GOOD WORK PAY? 


HERE is a growing disposition—and we are pleased 

to record the fact—alike on the part of the composi- 
tor and the customer, the one to produce and the other to 
exact, a higher standard of excellence in the work turned 
out than has heretofore prevailed ; and the indications are 
that the course of the fungi which have so long cursed the 
printing trade in this and other cities is well-nigh run. 
While this growing demand for and appreciation of first- 
class work is highly gratifying, we have no doubt that 
those who see the handwriting on the wall will try and 
avert their fate as long as possible by a revamping of the 
old exploded cry, that what is called ‘first-class work ”’ 
don’t pay, as well as that which they are pleased to term 
ordinary work, which is ‘‘good enough for all practical 
purposes,’’ and that the customer is compelled to pay two 
prices for the extra time consumed without receiving a 
corresponding equivalent. Unfortunately for them, how- 
ever, facts do not sustain their assertions. Good work 


always pays: it pays the employer and it pays the employé ; 
it pays the customer, and it pays the public, directly and 
indirectly, as every creditable piece of work turned out, 
no matter of what character, performs an important mis- 
sion. It educates popular taste, puts a nail in the coffin of 
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the botch, and drives the Cheap-Johns and amateur hum- 
bugs nearer and nearer the wall. It has been truthfully 
said that it takes less time to get up a good job in a well 
regulated office where qualified workmen are employed 
than’ it takes to get up a poor one where order is un- 
known, where botchwork is the rule and good work the 


exception; while the difference in cost to the customer 


between artistic and second-class work is so trifling, that 
the men of business who allow such pecuniary considera- 
tions to control their choice are pursuing a penny wise and 
pound foolish policy; though their numbers, happily, are 
daily growing less. 

In fact, with the designs, facilities and inventions — 
daily increasing—recently placed within the reach of 
almost every printer, no rational excuse can be offered for 
the execrable productions too often turned out. It cer- 
tainly requires, no argument to convince any man of 
ordinary intelligence that work which today comes 
within the. legitimate ambition of the artistic compositor 
was utterly impracticable fifteen or even ten years ago; 
that by the aid of the improved curving and miter- 
ing machines, for example, workmen who take pride in 
their calling can devise and execute with mathematical 
precision designs which at that time were entirely beyond 
their scope ; and many of the specimens of the typographic 
art now turned out demonstrate that the ambition of the 
printer need only be limited by his versatility. To achieve 
these results, however, requires care, persistent and earnest 
study, for there is no royal road to learning, and this is 
specially true as applied to the ‘‘ art preservative of arts’’; 
for no matter how long or varied the experience or pains- 
taking the workman, there is always some new wrinkle to 
be learned, some new suggestion, some more simple or 
expeditious method, some improvement on the past con- 
stantly presenting itself; and the compositor who is too 
old-fashioned to leave the beaten path, who knows, or 
rather who thinks he already knows it all, must expect to 
be brushed aside by his competitor, who is always on the 
gui vive, ever ready to learn. Said an old and respected 
friend to us a short time ago, one who has spent the best 
years of his life in a printing-office, ‘‘ There is scarcely a 
day passes that I don’t earn something I didn’t know 
before’’; and it is scarcely necessary to add that his ability 
as a workman has long been recognized by his fellow 
craftsmen. 

It is under these circumstances, and entertaining these 
views, that we again desire to call the special attention of 
our union job compositors to the proposition contained in 
the last issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, believing that it 
will stimulate youthful endeavor and materially assist in 
developing the latent talent possessed by the American 
mechanic. An interchange of workmanship will prove of 
incalculable benefit both to the apprentice and the jour- 
neyman, open a school of instruction, awaken a laudable 
ambition, enlarge their views and encourage all well 
directed efforts to excel. No favoritism will be shown 
either by the editor or the committee of award. In con- 
clusion, we desire to impress the idea on the minds of our 
young readers,.especially, that while good work pays every- 
body, it pays nobody so well as the compositor himself. 
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THE PARTISAN PRESS. 


FEW months ago we referred to the shameless habit 
of the partisan press of the United States, especially 
during Presidential contests, in resorting to personal abuse 
and attacking the private character of the various candi- 
dates in order to gratify petty malice or advance the sel- 
fish interests of the respective favorites. We claimed that 
such a line of action was a disgrace to journalism and the 
so-called Christian civilization of the nineteenth century. 
The events of the past few weeks have conclusively ,groven 
that the campaign upon which we have just entered will be 
no exception to the rule; that personal defamation will 
take the place of argument, that reason will be dis- 
carded for billingsgate, and principle for filthy abuse. 
With what consistency can we complain of the attacks of 
European journalists on our public men or institutions, 
when we furnish them the very ammunition which they 
use ; when the American partisan press is earnestly engaged 
in the effort to prove that both the candidates soliciting 
the suffrages of the American people for the highest office 
within their gift, instead of being Christian gentlemen, or 
men of high moral character, are shameless debauchees, 
unworthy the support of any party er class of citizens? 
What is the legitimate conclusion to draw from such 
charges? Is it not that if these candidates are the repre- 
sentative men of. their respective parties, were selected as 
possessing qualifications and characters which peculiarly 
fitted them for the lofty and responsible position to which 
they aspire — the ruler of 50,000,000 free, intelligent peo- 
ple,—that the men who nominated them and the men who 
will support them are equally corrupt, morally and socially ? 
Is it not time, we ask, that the better sentiment of the peo- 
ple should assert itself, and the influence of the American 
press be invoked to frown down, once and for all, a line of 
action which degrades us in our own eyes and in the eyes 
of the world? Who believes that the scullions who retail 
these filthy slanders are actuated by pure or honorable 
motives? No one with amodicum of common sense ; and 
yet they assert with parrotlike zdzve/é, that a sense of duty 
impels them to resort to tactics which a highwayman 
would scorn to avail himself of, while an impartial investiga- 
tion into their owa character would bring them to a realizing 
sense of the truth of the adage that ‘‘ those who live’ in 
glasshouses should not throw stones.’’ The power of the 
press for good directed in the right channel can scarcely 
be overestimated ; prostituted to further party aims, as it 
is at present, it is little better than a national slanderer 
and a corrupter of public morals. 





THE LUXOTYPE PROCESS. 


N the April issue of THE INLAND PRINTER we referred to 

what is known as the Luxotype process, the result of the 
labors of Messrs. Brown, Barnes & Bell, of London and 
Liverpool, for obtaining by photography—without the aid 
of draftsman or engraver—from all kinds of natural ob- 
jects, blocks capable of being printed by the letterpress 
process. Heretofore the limit of photo-engraving has been 
the reproduction of drawings in line, so that when any 
article was required to be copied it was not possible to 
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take a photograph direct from it and transform that pho- 
tograph into a printing-block, but a sketch in line had to 
be made first, and a photograph taken from that sketch. 
By this new process, however, the services of the drafts- 
man are dispensed with, because the photograph as it 
comes directly from the camera is made into a surface- 
printing block. This ensures absolute accuracy and ob- 
viates, as stated, the expense of employing a draftsman. 

The modus operandi is thus stated by Zhe British and 
Colonial Printer and Stationer : There is first taken a photo- 
graphic transparency of the object. This is placed ona lined 
or ‘‘ hatched’ background, which may either be a sheet of 
white paper having a lined or grained surface, or one with 
a stipple or cross-hatching drawn upon it. This may be 
called the background to the transparency. It is varied to 
suit the picture intended to be made. If the picture or 
transparency and the paper are now looked at, it will be 
seen that the picture is broken up into dots, lines or grains, 
according to the nature of the backing. ‘The next process 
is to take from the transparency and its backing another 
photograph, on paper, glass and gelatine, or other sensitive 
material. This second photograph, of course, is a photo- 
graph of the first, together with the background, and 
this is capable of being used for a typographic block by the 
ordinary process of photo-etching. 

There is another process, patented by the same firm, 
which differs slightly from the preceding. Instead of 
taking a transparency and backing it with the ground, as 
above mentioned, the sensitive plate in the corner is cov- 
ered with a material such as network. The same result will 
be attained as by the preceding process, the transparent 
parts of the photograph being broken up into dots or lines, 
according to the nature of the netting or whatever was 
placed next to the glass in the camera. 

This, however, is claimed to be the process of Mr. 
Woodbury, who has had some share in the development of 
the invention ; yet this gentleman, although acknowledged 
to be one of the most skillful and ingenious photographers 
of the age, and one who, it is claimed, has introduced 
more improvements into the art than any other operator 
in Great Britain—whoever devoted attention to it—has 
not been able so far to make a practical working block to 
satisfy the exacting taste of the present day. Whether in 
the hands of Messrs. Brown, Barnes & Bell, who have 
had a varied and extended experience in all that relates to 
photography, more satisfactory results can be secured, will, 
of course, be eventually shown. It is understood, however, 
that reliance is placed on hand manipulation, the inventors 
removing or adding dark or light portions in the manner 
known in the photographic art as retouching. 

There is still a third process, introduced by the same in- 
ventors, which has a close affinity to the zinco process. A 
transparent photograph of the object is first of all taken, 
and then a transparent photograph of grain-lines or stipples, 
something like the backing referred to in the first process 
mentioned above. The two photographs—that of the 
picture and that of the lines, etc.—are then placed over,a 
piece of sensitive zinc and a print obtained as in the 
ordinary way of procuring paper positives from glass nega- 
tives. The picture is then developed, and the plate is sub- 
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jected to the ordinary method of photo-etching. While it 
is not claimed by the inventors that any of these pro- 
cesses have as yet been brought to a state of absolute fer- 
fection, they do claim that they are on the high road to 
success ; and we sincerely trust in the interest of the printers 
and publishers, as well as of the public, that their most 
sanguine expectations will ere long be realized. 





A CORRESPONDENT, writing from the far west under date 
of July 23, in commendation of our article under the cap- 
tion of ‘‘ Unprofitable Competition,’’ which appeared in 
our last number, cites an instance in his own experience 
where an estimate for a job was rendered at $270, the cost 
of paper being $120, and the composition, presswork and 
binding amounting to $140,—where the award was given 
to an establishment for $125, just $5 more than the actual 
cost of the paper. And he asks a very perplexing ques- 
tion,—‘‘ How could the job be done at these figures ?”’ 
We confess we are not equal to the emergency. Perhaps 
some of our readers can answer his conundrum. 





HINTS TO APPRENTICES. 

OLLOWING in order after making up comes imposi- 

tion and locking up of forms, and as our experience 
has shown that a great lack of knowledge on these points 
exists, we propose to go more fully into the subject of 
imposition than we have on other matters, so that those 
who are willing may make themselves thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with a subject of vital importance to a good printer. 

In order to explain our remarks, a set of diagrams has 
been prepared (some of which are given below), showing 
the manner of laying down pages so that when the printed 
sheet is folded they will appear in consecutive order. It 
will be understood that the folios in the diagrams indicate 
the position of the type page on the stone, and not the 
printed page on the sheet. ‘The first page of a form should 
be in the corner of the chase nearest the left hand of the 
compositor who is making upthe form. When thoroughly 
acquainted with the manner of laying down pages this is 
not an indispensable condition to accuracy, but for be- 
ginners it is best to observe this instruction. 

We commence with a very simple form of imposition, 
viz., four pages. These will be laid down as shown in the 
accompanying diagram, the heavy-faced rule indicating 
the bar of the chase. Of course, where the pages are 
small, as in a note circular, 
no bar is necessary. Page 1 
is in the left-hand corner near- 
est the compositor; page 2 
in the left-hand corner far- 





ae ee oie caine thest from the compositor ; 

page 3 on the right-hand side 

Sudan beead:) Waneteseawn ves of page 2, and page 4 on the 
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right-hand side of page 1. 
The heads of the pages are 
placed nearest the bar on 
both sides, so that when the 
sheet is printed and turned 
the heads and feet of each page will register. In an eight- 
page form, instead of page 2 heading toward page 1 on 
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the opposite side of the bar, it is placed at the right-hand 
side of the form nearest to the compositor, as shown in the 
following diagram: 








By laying the pages down in this manner, page 2 will 
back 1, 3 will back 4, 6 will back 5 and 7 will back 8 
when the sheet is turned. An eight-page form as shown 
above is called a half-sheet of eights, as it is necessary to 
turn the sheet in order to make it perfect, when two copies 
of eight pages each are thus printed on one sheet. A sheet 
of eights would have to be printed from two forms of four 
pages each, the outer form being made up of pages 1, 4, 5, 
8, or the left-hand half of the form above shown, and the 
inner form made up of pages 2, 3, 6, 7, as shown on the 
left-hand side of the diagram. 

The next form in most general use in book and job 
printing-offices is the sixteen-page form, and as most works 
are printed in octavo form, the half-sheet of sixteens (as 
the form is called) is perhaps the most common form 
known to printers. It is laid down as shown in the accom- 
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panying diagram ; pages 1 to 8 filling up the two outside 
edges of the form, and pages 9 to 16 occupying the center 
space. In order to be sure that the pages are in their 
proper position, it is a good plan to add the folios of each 
two pages as they lie side by side, thus: 1 and 16, 4 and 
13, 8 and g, 5 and 12, andso on; if the two folios make 





the total number 17 in every case, there is little doubt of 
the pages being correctly laid down. In the second sheet 
the two folios added should make 33, and in the third 49 ; 
the total of the two folios being one higher than the folio 
of the last page in the form. 

There are various ways of laying down a thirty-two 
page form, the simplest way being to impose as a half-sheet, 
or, as it is sometimes termed, a ‘“‘ straight thirty-two.’’ 
The position of the pages for a form of this description is 
indicated below : 
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This is the usual mode of imposing a form of thirty- 
two pages; but sometimes, either on account of the paper 
being thick, or to avoid creases in folding, it is desirable 
to have two half-sheets of sixteen pages each, the one to 
insert in the other. These two half-sheets may be run 
together by making up the form as follows : 
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The lower half of the form comprises pages 1 to 8 and 
25 to 32, while the upper half comprises pages 9 to 24, 
which half, when printed, folded and inserted into the 
lower half or outer sheet, will make a complete sheet of 
thirty-two pages, without the danger of creasing or making 
a bad job of the folding. Where a work makes many sheets, 
the pages may be laid down as two straight sixteens, from 1 
to 16, 17 to 32, and so on. When the stock is large 
enough and the press large enough to run a thirty-two page 
form, a great saving of time and expense in presswork is 
effected by running forms in this manner. 

Since the introduction of folding-machines into the 
binderies, it has become necessary to impose forms of 
straight thirty-two in a somewhat different manner to that 
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shown above. The following diagram will show how to 
impose a form of this nature when the sheets are destined 
to run through a folding-machine : 
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Instead of page 1 being in the lower left-hand corner 
of the lower left-hand quarter of the form, it is placed in 
the lower left-hand corner of the upper right-hand quarter 
of the form, and the remainder of the pages follow in 
inverse order to the straight thirty-two; that is, instead of 
filling up the outside boundary of the form first and work- 
ing inward, we have to start-from the center and work out- 
ward. ‘The reason for this is, that the working of the fold- 
ing-machine leaves the sheet with the folded edge at the 
bottom on the outside, whereas in hand-folding the folded 
edge turns on the inside and the rough edge on the out- 
side. ’ 

The above described forms are in more general use than 
any other, and the lay of the pages as shown by the dia- 
grams can be easily mastered by those who wish to learn, 
and should be committed to memory, so that when asked 
to impose a form of eight, sixteen or thirty-two pages 
there need be no reference to diagrams or folding and 
paging sheets of paper in order to find out how to lay 
down the pages. 

In our next we will give a few examples of forms not so 
much in general use, but with which it is advisable printers 
should acquaint themselves. 


(To be continued.) 





HOW THE OLD PRINTER PASSED AWAY. 


And so, year after year, he wrought among the boys on a morning 
paper. He went to bed about the time the rest of the world got up, 
and he arose about the time the rest of the world sat down to dinner. 
He worked by every kind of light except sunlight. There were 
candles in the office when he came in; then they had lard-oil lamps, 
that smoked and sputtered and smelled; then he saw two or three 
printers blinded by explosions of camphene and spirit-gas; then 
kerosene came in, and heated up the newsroom on summer nights like 
a furnace; then the office put in gas; and now the electric light swung 
from the ceiling and dazzled his old eyes, and glared into them from 
his copy. If he sang on his way home, a policeman bade him “ cheese 
that,” and reminded him that he was disturbing the peace and people 
wanted to sleep. But when he wanted to sleep, the rest of the world, 
for whom he had sat up all night to make a morning paper, roared and 
crashed by down the noisy streets under his window, with cart and 
truck and omnibus; blared with brass bands, howled with hand- 
organs, talked and shouted; and even the shrieking newsboys, with a 











ghastly sarcasm, murdered the sleep of the tired old printer by yelling 
the name of his own paper. 

Year after year the foreman roared at him to remember that this wasn’t 
an afternoon paper; editors shrieked down the tube to have a blind 
man put on that dead man’s case; smart young: proofreaders scribbled 
sarcastic comments on his work on the margin of his proof-slips they 
didn’t know how to read; longwinded correspondents learning to 
write, and longhaired poets who could never learn to spell, wrathfully 
cast all their imperfections upon his head. But through it all he 
wrought patiently, and found more sunshine than shadow in the world; 
he had more friends than enemies. Printers and foreman and press- 
men and reporters came and went, but he stayed, and he saw news 
room and sanctum filled and emptied and filled and emptied again and 
filled again with new, strange faces. He believed in his craft, and to 
the end he had a silent pity, that came as near being contempt as his 
good, forgiving old heart could feel, for an editor who had not worked 
his way from a regular devilship up past the cases and the imposing- 
stone. 

He worked all that night, and when the hours that are so short in 
the ball-room and so long in the composing-room drew wearily on, he 
was tired. He hadn’t thrown in a very full case, he said, and he had 
to climb clear into the boxes and chase a type up into a corner before 
he could get hold of it. One of the boys, tired as himself—but a printer 
is never too tired to be goodnatured—offered to change places with 
him, but the old man said there was enough in the case to last him 
through this take, and he wouldn’t work any more tonight. 
clicked in the silent room, and by and by the old man said : 

“Tm out of sorts.” 

And he sat down on the low window-sill by his case, with his stick 
in his hand, his hands folded wearily in his lap. The types clicked on. 
A galley of telegraph waited. 

“What gentleman is lingering with D 13?” called the foreman, 
who was always dangerously polished and polite when he was on the 
point of exploding with wrath and impatience. 

Slug Nine, passing by the alley, stopped to speak to the old man 
sitting there so quietly. 

The telegraph boy came running in with the last manifold sheet, 
shouting : 

“ Thirty !”” 

They carried the old man to the foreman’s long table and laid him 
down reverently and covered his face. They took the stick out of his 
nerveless hand and read his last take: 

“‘ Boston, November 23.—The American bark Pilgrim went to pieces 
off Marblehead in a light gale about midnight. She was old and un- 
seaworthy, and this was to have been her last trip.”"—-Hawkeye. 


The type 





THE FIRST INVENTOR OF PRINTING. 


Mr. Ireland, in his “ Picturesque Tour through Holland, Brabant and 
parts of France in 1879,” gives the following account of the inventor 
of printing when describing the city of Harlem: 

“ Harlem claims the invention of the art of printing. It is at- 
tributed to Lawrence Koster, an alderman of this city, in 1440, whose 
house is yet standing in the marketplace opposite the church. Amus- 
ing himself one day in the neighboring wood with cutting the bark of 
trees into letters that formed the initials of his name, he is said to have 
laid them on paper, and, falling asleep, when he awoke observed that 
from the dew their form was impressed on the paper. This accident 
induced him to make further experiments. He next cut his letters in 
wood and,:dipping them in a glutinous liquid, impressed them on paper, 
which he found an improvement, and soon after, substituting leaden 
and pewter letters, erected a press in his house, thus laying the founda- 
tion of the noble art which has thence gradually risen to its present 
excellence. The art, it is said, was stolen from him by his servant, 
John Faustus, who conveyed it to Mentz, and from the novelty of the 
discovery soon acquired the title of doctor and conjuror. The original 
specimens are at the library in the Town Hall. The first is on a leaf 
of parchment, and the second and third on paper, printed only on one 
side, and the corners left blank for capitals. At the top are wooden 
cuts representing the Creation and, as it is called, Lucifer’s Fall.” 























While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, 
we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters will 
not be noticed ; therefore our correspondents will please give names—not for publica- 
tion, if they desire to remain incog., but as a guarantee of good faith.) 





FROM BUFFALO. 


To the Editor: BUFFALO, July 24, 1884. 

Business in our line is good here for this season of the year, though 
perhaps not up to that of last year, which was a phenomenal one. 

We have not yet succeeded in getting the Courter back, but the war 
still goes on, and it suffers greatly from our boycott. The impression 
generally prevails here that Buffalo union has, by its recent course, 
greatly helped the cause in all trades since it inaugurated this fight. 
Hopes are now entertained that we will soon succeed in prevailing upon 
Mr. Warren, of the Commercia/, to run a union office and pay the scale, 
although we have made no fight against him. Altogether, affairs look 
bright, and we trust for the best. 

Patrons of THE INLAND PRINTER are highly pleased with the 
standard of excellence it maintains, and the universal verdict is that it 
is the best, the handsomest, and the most instructive of anything pub- 
lished in the printing line, May it continue to prosper. 

Yours truly, 


B. K. 





INSANE COMPETITION. 


To the Editor: MANHATTAN, Kas., July 25, 1884. 

DEAR SIR,— In reading in your issue of July the several articles on 
ruinous competition, I am reminded of a home circumstance. <A few 
weeks ago the County Fair Association accepted bids from three Man- 
hattan offices to print its annual premium list, the one receiving the job 
to insert for his own benefit all the advertising he might secure. Two 
offices gave bids that would just about cover cost, and counted on the 
advertisements for their profits; the third, for the sole purpose of beat- 
ing the other offices, gave $75 to get the job. The proprietor got the 
job, but is daily losing work because, as a wealthy merchant said of 
him, “he is so unbusinesslike that he injures himself more than those 
he competes with.” 

Our college office refuses to do work outside of the college, because 
it would be, to some extent, the state in competition with its citizens. 

In my judgment, the July INLAND PRINTER is better than any former 
issue. It alone is capable of improving on its former issues. 

Respectfully, Gro. F. THOMPSON. 





FROM NEW ORLEANS. 
HALL N. O. TyPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 17, ) 
To the Editor: NEW ORLEANS, July 6, 1884. 
AT a regular meeting of the New Orleans Typographical Union No. 
17, held this day, the following preambles and resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : 


WHEREAS, New York Typographical Union No. 6 has been waging 
a hard and persistent fight against the Mew York Tribune, under the 
management of Whitelaw Reid; and 

WHEREAS, all union workingmen of New York have joined in the 
fight against said Reid; and 

WHEREAS, Typographical Union No. 17 does not desire to be in any 
manner lukewarm in their endeavors to assist in the fight for labor : 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That New Orleans Typographical Union No. 17 hereby 
earnestly appeal to all friends of the labor cause in New Orleans to 
refuse to buy the Mew York Tribune, or in any way patronize any 
newsdealer who may sell the said Mew York Tribune. 

Resolved, That each and every member of New Orleans Typo- 
graphical Union No. 17 hereby solemnly pledge himself to use every 
honorable means to destroy the sale of the Mew York Tribune in New 
Orleans as long as said paper remains under the control of the said 


Whitelaw Reid. 
T. P. WHITE, President. 


RICHARD A. Norman, Recording Secretary. 


THE INLAN 
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AN HONORABLE ACTION. 


To the Editor: DETROIT, July 28, 1884. 
The Zimes, the only union morning paper in the city, recently 
showed the spirit in which its managers intend treating the compositors. 
Johnson’s No. 13 minion is used on that paper, and as the compositors 
thought it was an unfair type, they proposed to the manager that a 
small increase be paid to make it equally as fat as the Farmer, Little 
& Co. minion used by the other morning papers of the city. Though 
the type is up to the standard, it is deeper in body, and will not justify 
with other minion. The manager said he would submit it to a board 
of arbitration, composed of three practical printers,— one for the office, 
one for the compositors, and they to select a third party. After com- 
parisons had been made, the arbitrators came to the conclusion that 
but goo should be set for 1,000 ems. The manager was duly notified 
of the decision, and at once ordered the foreman to change the 
measure to conform to the award of the committee. In view of the 
fact that the paper has been running but seven months, and that the 
type is a standard as defined by the International Union, the action 
of the manager and proprietor of the Zzmes is indeed to be com- 
mended, and their liberal action will always be remembered by the 


union printers of this city. UNIONIST. 





TORONTO STRIKE. 


To the Editor: TORONTO, JULY 22, 1884. 
On the 4th of July the union printers in the following offices were 
notified that on the 14th of July a reduction of 10 per cent would take 


place —reducing the morning newspapers from 33% to 30 cents per 


1000, and the book and job offices from $11 to $10 for 54 hours: The 
Mail, Globe and World newspapers ; -the Maz/ job room; Grif, Copp, 
Clarke & Co., Guardian, Monetary and Times job offices; in fact, all 
the job offices of any consequence except that of Rowsell & Hutchi- 
son’s and the Morning News. 

On the 5th the Typographical Union met, and after a long discus- 
sion decided to resist the demand at all points by withdrawing all union 
men from these offices—from the newspapers on Sunday evening and 
from the’ job offices on Monday morning, the 7th, unless in the mean- 
time the obnoxious demands were withdrawn. 

The World surrendered immediately, but the A/a7/ and G/ode would 
not withdraw; consequently the men Gid not go to work. On Monday 
these sheets appeared in very attenuated form; for three days the A/az/ 
appeared in half its usual size—and from being the finest paper in Can- 
ada now looks like a backwoods weekly sheet. The G/oéde is not 
much better. The proprietors keep importing men, and the union cap- 
tures and exports them. 

All the job offices surrendered in a day and a half, as they were so 
full of work that they could not stand the pressure. There were but 
three or four men who went back on the union in the G/ode office, and 
none at all in the JZaz/, although strong inducements have been held 
out to them. Typo. UNION No. gI. 


OUR PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 


To the Editor : PHILADELPHIA, July 23, 1884. 

In these days of vacations, etc., when every one turns his mind 
toward the most desirable place where he may recuperate his exhausted 
energies, business seems to be of secondary importance. Since I last 
wrote, the printing industry, along with everything else, has succumbed 
to the pleasures of the season, and is only just beginning to recover 
from its lethargy. But as I write the prospect for the future seems to 
brighten, and I predict that in a short time all the printing-houses in 
this city will be running to their full capacity: I notice that the 
building in which Mr. Geo. Barry, the publisher, is to locate his print- 
ing-office and bindery is rapidly nearing completion. Mr. Barry. pub- 
lishes a great many very fine works, and when his handsome new 
building is ready for occupancy he will, no doubt, need more strictly 
first-class printers. 

At last the typos have begun to move against the Philadelphia 
Press. The spectacle of this paper assuming to be the special friend 
and champion of the working-man, and yet breaking faith with and 
refusing to employ good and competent workmen because they belong 
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to a trade organization, said association having for its object the pro- 
tection and advancement of labor, is, to say the least, a travesty upon 
consistency. Printers are not fools, by a great deal, as the Press will 
soon find out. The agitation of the project of forming an International 
Pressmen’s Union does not seem to take among the pressmen of this 
city. They say that the time is not ripe for such a movement; still, I 
think that it is bound to come sometime soon. The marvelous growth 
and improvement of the pressmen’s branch of the typographical art is 
such that it cannot much longer be controlled by an international union 
in which the interests of the pressmen are of secondary importance. 
I do not find fault with the I. T. U., because the overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of typos is so very farge that it could not well be otherwise. 

Chicago has not only become famous as the city of conventions, etc. 
etc., but is rapidly becoming conspicuous for the highest attainment in 
the typographical art. I have just received a copy of the Art Ex- 
hibit, printed in your town, and it certainly is as fine a piece of work 
as has been my pleasure to look upon. ‘Then look at THE INLAND 
PRINTER, without a doubt the best thing of its kind in the country, view 


it as we will. More anon. C. W. M. 





A COMPLAINT AND ANSWER. 
To the Editor : MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., July 30, 1884. 

In your issue for May, the following appears, under the heading of 
*« Business Outlook ” : 

MINNEAPOLIS.—State of trade, quiet; prospects rather gloomy ; composition on 
morning papers, 38 cents; evening, 33 cents; bookwork, 38 cents (none); job 
printers, per week, $16. Difficulty exists in the 7rzbune office, caused by an im- 
ported foreman, who recently declared all cases vacant. Old employés are now 
walking the streets, while he is importing men to an already overcrowded market. 

The above is correct in so far as it relates to the scale of prices, 
but in other respects is somewhat gauzy. As to the state of trade at 
that time, it was never better. There were more union men in the 
city at that time than ever before, and a// were working, and the pros- 
pects for the future were very bright. The alleged difficulty in the 
Tribune office was the outgrowth of disappointed ambition. For years, 
the Zribune newsroom had been under the control of J. J. Jordan, 
a notorious enemy of the union. In January, the management decided 
to make a change, and accordingly engaged Mr. A. C. Thomas, of 
Dubuque, as foreman. This aroused the ire of one of the “old 
employés,” who thought that the O. E.’s should have a show at the 
foremanship. A systematic persecution of Mr. Thomas was therefore 
inaugurated, and was carried on until Mr. T. was forced to either leave 
the office or show that he was ¢#e foreman. He decided to try the 
latter, and accordingly declared all cases vacant, and told the men that 
they would have to apply to him for situations. The majority did so. 
One or two of the “old employés”’ applied, and Mr. T. gave them 
sufficient reasons why they were not wanted. The balance of the 
“OQ. E.’s” took the hint and did not apply. As to the importation of 
printers, I claim to be the indirect cause of several men arriving here 
from Chicago. Mr. Thomas acted strictly in accordance with the laws 
of the International Union throughout, and was supported by a 
majority of the members of No. 42. 

In answering the above, I have been actuated by a desire to correct 
any false impression which may have gone abroad concerning Mr. 
Thomas as a union man or foreman. Hoping you will give this a 
place in your journal, I remain, 

Yours fraternally, P. K. WILSON, 
Financial Secretary No. 42. 

[ Remarks.—We publish the foregoing because we have no desire 
to wrong any member of the craft, or place him in a false position 
before his fellow-workmen. The communication referred to, however, 
was received from the official of the Minneapolis Union to whom we 
had applied for information, whom we had every reason to believe 
possessed the confidence of his organization, and would forward a 
truthful and reliable statement. The obyect, and the only object, we 
have in publishing from month to month these rate of wages and state 
of trade reports, is to benefit the craft; to keep printers away from 
offices where difficulties exist, and prevent an influx of surplus labor to 
any particular locality. While anxious to do all in our power to 
advance their interests, we cannot, and will not, lend the columns 
of this journal to a ventilation of the petty bickerings existing between 
rival factions in any office or organization; and in the future, as in the 
past, must depend on the honor of authorized officials to supply the 
information we are anxious to impart.— ED. ] 

















FROM TEXAS. 
To the Editor: AusTIN, Tex., July 18, 1884. 

In accordance with a resolution passed at a meeting held by Austin 
Typographical Union No. 138, looking to the preservation of the best 
interests of unions in Texas in general, and of Austin Union in 
particular, I address you this communication, giving as brief and 
accurate an account of the condition of circumstances surrounding 
this and other Texas unions as my information upon the subject will 
admit. 

While the other unions of this state, save that of Waco, which 
suffered a lockout by the Waco Examiner a few days since, are enjoy- 
ing a moderate degree of prosperity, yet it is the prevailing opinion 
that all other unions in the state may be so materially affected by the 
result of the fight now going on between this union and the Statesman, 
of this place, under the circumstances, it is deemed advisable to dis- 
seminate as far as possible all information concerning the condition of 
this union, which are, briefly, as follows: It has by many been 
considered the stronghold of unionism in this state, not on account of 
the number of its membership, nor offices under its jurisdiction, nor the 
amount of work it has directly controlled, but because of the success 
it has always met with in every effort it has heretofore made in warding 
off direct and indirect blows aimed against it; because it has invari- 
ably kept the lead in the matter of prices, promptly refusing any of the 
various suggestions that have been made by the proprietors looking to 
a reduction of the general scale of prices; because it has conducted 
itself strictly upon union principles, never allowing any milk-and-water 
leader to play its cards into the hands of any opponent, ever keeping 
in the front men strictly fair to all, yet ever watchful of the union’s 
interest ; because, particularly, lately it leaked out that a well organ- 
ized plan had been laid to break up unionism in Texas, and that Austin 
Union would be the first attacked. Upon the heels of this information, 
notwithstanding the fairest of promises made by the then new manager 
of the Statesman Publishing Company the day before, the union 
printers were locked out and their places supplied by rodents. Victory 
here, it was deemed, would augur an easy victory throughout the state. 
This lockout occurred three months ago, and the battle has since con- 
tinued, and the result is yet pending. No union man has deserted his 
colors, but determinedly and firmly stood his ground, shoulder to 
shoulder with his co-workers. A joint stock company was immediately 
organized, and the publication of an opposition morning paper started 
(since turned into an afternoon paper, on account of the Statesman 
holding a monopoly of the morning press dispatches). The new paper 
( Zhe Daily Capital) has met with limited success, and the Statesman 
has evidently sunk considerable funds in its effort to meet the existing 
emergency. Thus the matter stands: If the Sta/esman wins, the line 
of battle will be continued with the impetus and encouragement that 
springs from partial victory. If the Statesman loses, it is confidently 
believed that such a damper will have been spread over the opposition 
that the banner of unionism will long wave in unmolested triumph in 
the Lone Star State. 

The Austin union now controls the book and job offices of E. W. 
Swindells, employing generally about fifteen men; and those of 
J. D. Sinks, B. R. Warner, and the State Deaf and Dumb Asylum 
job offices, each employing from one to four men. The prices main- 
tained are: Bookwork, 45 cents per 1,000 ems, and $20 per week. 
Of the newspapers, one daily (Zhe Daily Capital), one semi-monthly 
and one monthly are manipulated by union printers at 4214 cents per 
1,000 ems. ‘The rat offices are the Statesman, employing about ten 
printers at 37% cents, the Baptist Herald, with two cases, paying 
35 cents, and two small job offices, employing between them from two 


to four men. Of the rat offices, none have been deemed worth fighting 


for. 

Deeming it unnecessary to suggest to union printers their line of 
duty in the premises, but believing them capable of acting properly by 
their own suggestion when in possession of requisite information, I 
would respectfully ask that you give this communication such publicity 
as you may deem proper. 

Yours fraternally, Jno. D. SINKs, 


Cor. and Rec. Sec’y A. T. U. No. 138. 
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THE ARMY OF TYPES. 


O, a glorious fame is the fame of the fray 
For the banner of stars and of stripes ! 

But the mightiest soldiers of all are they 
Who march in the Army of Types! 


How they come at the wave of the Captain’s hand, 
How they gather with rattle and click, 

And leap to the ranks at the silent command, 
On the forming ground of the stick! 


And whether it storm or whether it shine, 
And ever by day and by night, 

With a click, click, click they fall into line, 
And march away to the fight. 


Each soldier moves on in his squad of a word 
To the drum of the age in the van, 

And armed with a two-edged, invisible sword 
That cuts through the spirit of man. 


Where Ignorance sits on her shadowy throne, 
Built round by the walls of old Night, 

They crumble and crush into powder the stone 
And let in the legions of light. 


Where Tyranny reigns with his foot and his yoke 
On the neck of the poor and the just, 

They cease not to smite till the fetters are broke 
And the tyrant is laid in the dust. 


O, army of freedom! O, army of light! 
O, host of our God! battle on 

Till the people shall rule in their God-given right, 
And the long night of error is gone. 


O, a glorious fame is the fame of the fray 
For the banner of stars and of stripes, 

But the mightiest soldiers of all are they 
Who march in the Army of Types. 





HINTS TO PRESSMEN. 
( Concluded.) 

26. WoopcuT PRINTING.—A form of electrotyped woodcuts, or 
of cuts and type, can be made ready on the cylinder by the method of 
overlaying previously described, but necessarily at great sacrifice of 
time. To save delay on press, the overlays of the cuts should have 
been made before the form is laid on the bed. By this method, the 
woodcuts or their electrotypes (the wood should never be sent to press 
on a cylinder) should be proved ona hand press on varying thickness 
of paper. Out of these proofs, the overlays should be cut, the cutter 
following the lead of the engraver. Where the lines are thin, wide, and 
sharp, that part of the overlay should have but one thickness of very 
thin paper, or, in many instances, none at all, and be cut out entirely. 
Those parts of the cut that are black and solid should have four or five 
thicknesses of thick paper. The thicknvsses on the blackish grays, the 
middle tint, and the pale grays should be diminished to correspond 
with their diminishing color. These separate overlays should be pasted 
neatly one over the other, so arranged that the overlay for the palest 
gray shall be nearest the face of the cut. This general rule will serve 
for mechanical cuts, but not for landscapes. The management of 
receding perspective, the subduing of a foreground, the keeping up of 
nice distinctions in the paler grays of sky, clouds and water, require 
special skill in the arrangement of the overlays, for which no rules can 
be given. If the overlay cutter does not havea nice perception of the 
proper relations of light and shade, and of tints, in masses, he will not 
succeed in overlaying. To school the eye to this nice perception, he 
should note the effect of different tints in the proof as seen from the 
distant standpoint of eight or ten feet. 

27. When the overlays have been cut, they should be smoothly 
pasted down on the sheet over hard packing. It is, of course, possible 
to print woodcuts against an elastic packing, but the impression had 
therefrom, although it may be fine or good in the blacks, will not be 


pure or clean on the sharp lines or pale grays. The first proof from a 
form of cuts, fairly overlaid as here directed, will usually be satisfactory, 
and will rarely require patching or alteration. But this satisfaction is 
gained at the expense of the typework around the cuts. The putting 
on of four or five overlays to produce deep black bears off impression 
from many parts of the form, making the typework very uneven in 
impression. To correct this fault it is necessary to put overlays over 
all the weak spots, as previously directed, but with greater care than is 
usually given to type forms. It is slow work. A large form, 
containing many fine cuts, may require three or more days for making- 
ready (after the overlays of the cuts have been prepared and put on), 
if done, as it should be done, with such care that no indentation by 
impression shall appear on the back of the printed sheet. The time 
apparently lost by this treatment is in many cases really time saved, for 
it makes unnecessary a dry-pressing of the printed sheets. 

28. The large and simpler woodcuts of weekly newspapers, which 
have to be printed in haste, can be made ready much more quickly by 
taking the preliminary proofs on a prepared cardboard made for the 
purpose, which can be readily peeled and separated in three or more 
layers. In preparing an overlay on card, the solid blacks are left on, 
and the grays are peeled up and thrown out. Over overlays so cut, and 
affixed to cylinder, a thin billiard-cloth is stretched, the elasticity of 
which makes up the deficiencies of making-ready. 

29. Do not try to correct the faults of hurried making-ready by a 
weak impression, and by carrying an excess of ink to hide the 
weakness. Excess of ink fouls the rollers, clogs the types, and makes 
the printed work smear or set off. A good print cannot be had when 
the impression is so weak that the paper barely touches the ink on the 
types and is not pressed against the types. There must be force 
enough to transfer the ink not only on the paper but in the paper. A 
firm impression should be had, even if paper be indented. 

30. The amount of impression required will largely depend on the 
making-ready. With careful making-ready, impression may be light; 
roughly and hurriedly done, it must be hard. Indentation is evidence 
of wear to type. The spring and the resulting friction of an elastic 
impression surface is most felt where there is least resistance, at the 
upper and lower ends of lines of type, where they begin to round off. 
It follows that the saving of time that may be gained by hurried and 

rough making-ready must be offset by an increased wear of type. 

31. That impression is best for preventing wear of type which is 

confined to its surface and never laps over its edges, But this perfect 
surface impression is possible orly on a large form with new type, 
sound hard packing, and ample time for making-ready. If types are 
worn, the indentaton of paper by impression cannot be entirely 
prevented. 
32. Good presswork does not depend entirely upon the press—nor 
on the workman, nor the materials. Nor will superiority in any one 
point compensate for deficiency in another; new type will suffer from a 
poor roller, and careful making-ready is thrown away if poor ink be 
used. It is necessary that all materials should be good; that they 
should be adapted to each other, and fitly used. A good workmancan 
do much with poor materials, but a ‘neglect to comply with one 
condition often produces as bad a result as the neglect of all. 





Usinc WoopcuTs.—In solid matter, justify cuts in the text when 
it can be done with propriety. If any cut makes a side measure of less 
than eight ems of text, get a special order from foreman before leading 
type down the side of the cut. When the cuts have square or well- 
defined outlines, leave a margin of about one pica in solid matter, and 
two picas in leaded matter, on all sides, exclusive of the legend line or 
description of the cut. When the cuts are of irregular outline, have the 
block cut where it has large shoulder, and put the type, as near as you 
can, at uniform distafice on all sides. In a leaded text, do not justify 





cuts in the matter, unless they are very small. Give them abundance 
When two or more cuts have to be used on a page, put 
If you can 


of margin. 
them apart at equal distances, but in irregular positions. 
prevent it, do not allow a cut on one page to back, in presswork, a cut 
on the next page. In a form that has to be electrotyped, put stereo- 





type bearers around the cuts. 
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LOCAL ITEMS. 

BLOMGREN Bros. & Co., 162 and 164 Clark street, report business 
good and the outlook bright. Glad to hear it. 

WILBUR F. STOREY, proprietor of the Zimes office of this city, is 
reported to have become a hopeless imbecile, unable to recognize even 
his own relatives. 

THE GLOBE MANUFACTURING Co., 200 and 202 S. Clark street, 
have been compelled to enlarge their premises, owing to their largely 
increasing business. 

THE Union Type Foundry, 54 and 56 Franklin street, has just 

‘furnished a new dress — Brevier old style — for 7he Current, published 
by Edgar L. Wakeman. . 

REMOVAL.— The Illinois Type Founding Co., represented by Mr. 
W. Lindsey, are busy moving into their new location, 200 and 202 
Clark street, recently vacated by Shniedewend & Lee. 

BARNHARDT, Bros. & SPINDLER, 115 and 117 Fifth avenue, now 
occupy the whole of their extensive building for their own business, 
having recently taken the second floor for the machinery department. 


Mr. M. MADDEN, an old and esteemed member of the Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union, who has been an invalid for several months past, is 
about to visit the hot springs in Little Rock, Ark., through the efforts 
of his fellow craftsmen. 

REMOVAL.— Shniedewend & Lee, printers’ furnishers and electro- 
type founders, have removed from 200 and 202 South Clark street to 
their new and commodious five-story building, 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street and 46 to 48 Third avenue. 

THE copartnership heretofore existing between Messrs. Butler & 
Emaus has been dissolved by mutual consent. Mr. Butler having pur- 
chased his late partner’s interest, will continue the business, and assumes 
all obligations and responsibilities. 

DissoLUTION.— The partnership heretofore existing between Jno. 
W. Ostrander, Carl Miiller and Chas. Huke has been dissolved by 
mutual consent. Messrs. Ostrander and Huke assume all liabilities and 
will collect all debts due'to said firm. 

A ZEESE & Co., 153 and 155 Dearborn street, are now prepared to 
furnish to the trade a large and varied assortment of electrotypes of the 
presidential and vice-presidential candidates, of all sizes, suitable alike 
for the columns of a newspaper or a three-sheet poster. 

Mr. SAMUEI. RASTALL, Secretary-Treasurer of the Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union, who resides at Lake View, recently plucked some 
gooseberries from bushes in his garden, of English stock, which meas- 
ured nearly four inches in circumference, and of delicious flavor. 

WE are again placed under obligations to Mr. R. Timroth, of Rand, 
McNally & Co., for an excellent photographic print portrait of the Hon. 
Grover Cleveland, Democratic candidate for President. It is said to 

be an excellent likeness, and the presswork is executed in the highest 
style of the art. 

WE learn from Mr Stephen Hoe, the Chicago representative of the 
firm of R. Hoe & Co., that a lot has been secured on the North Side 
for the erection of a building to be used for the manufacture of the Hoe 
press. Plans and specifications have been submitted and the structure 
will soon be under way. 

At the recent labor demonstration in this city, the members of the 
Typographical Union turned out to the number of 500, and formed one 
of the most conspicuous features in the procession. Belonging to the 
oldest organized labor association in the city, they secured, as they 
deserved, the right of the line. 

WE have received a beautiful picture of the Southern Exposition, 
which opens at Louisville, Ky., August 16, and continues until October 
25. The view is of the main building, which is one of the largest 
exposition buildings ever erected. It covers thirteen acres of ground, 
and will be lighted throughout by five thousand electric lights. 


THE Bullock Press Company, located at 52, 54 and 56 Illinois 
street, is now busily engaged in turning out printing-machines for the 
New York World, Pittsburgh Zelegraph-Chronicle, Rochester Demo- 
crat, Chicago 7ribune (2), Philadelphia Press and Buffalo Exfress. 
Mr. Conrad Kahler, who for nearly thirty years had control of the 
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Chicago Zribune pressrooms, is superintendent of the mechanical 
department,— a position for which he is pre-eminently qualified, and his 
many old-time friends will be pleased to hear of his prosperity. 


AN INGENIOUS INVENTION.— Messrs. Ostrander & Huke have 
recently patented what they term a lightning galley lock-up. It is 
made of brass, and has three pinions, which are tightened by the fingers ; 
an instantaneous operation,— no quoins, sidesticks or other contrivances 
being required. It is especially adapted for book and newspaper 
offices. 

RETURNED.— Mr. Johnston, of the firm of Shepard & Johnston, 
printers, of this city, has just returned from a three months’ trip in 
Europe. During his absence he visited a number of the largest printing- 
offices both in France and England; and while acknowledging the 
many and generous courtesies received, thinks that America has very 
little to learn from our craftsmen in the old world. 


WE recently had the pleasure of a call from Major John M. 
Farquhar, of Buffalo, where he is now located. Mr. Farquhar is an old- 
time Chicago printer, however, having been president of No. 16 for two 
successive years, 1861-2, and also president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union in 1860-2. Though not now engaged in the printing 
business, his sympathies are still in the right direction, as those who 
knew him in times gone by will very readily believe. 


WE regret to announce the demise of Mrs. Sarah Wade Luse, wife 
of A. P. Luse, of Marder, Luse & Co., of this city, at the residence of 
her husband, in Crawfordsville, Ind., July 11, 1884. Long an invalid, her 
sufferings and sickness were borne without a murmur; but a brave spirit 
and loving heart yielded at length to that dread disease consumption. 
Mr. Luse has the sincere sympathy of his many friends in his sad 
bereavement. 

A MOopEL ESTABLISHMENT.— We recently had the pleasure of 
visiting the new and enlarged quarters of the well known printers’ 
roller manufacturer, Samuel Bingham’s Son, 200 and 202 South Clark 
street. This establishment, which is a model of its kind, and is 
equipped with the most ingenious labor-saving machinery yet 
invented, occupies 5,000 square feet and is well lighted on four sides. 
Its capacity is 2,500 lbs. per day, and here every size and class of roller 
may be seen, varying in diameter from one to.six inches. A regular 
patrol system for collecting and delivery in all parts of the city has 
been established, so that customers are supplied with clocklike regu- 
larity and all vexatious delays are thereby avoided. 

WELL WorTH A VIsIT.— There is now in successful operation in 
the printing establishment of Skeen & Stuart, of this city, a new and 
improved “ Cottrell Two-Revolution Cylinder,” which possesses so many 
peculiar and novel advantages over its predecessor,—innovations, in fact, 
which amount to a positive revolution,— that a brief reference to a few 
of the more prominent will doubtless prove of interest to our readers. 
In addition to those referred to in a previous issue we may mention the 
following: In all cylinder presses the main power required is to force 
the bed over the center. Now, while this is materially aided by the 
action of the air-spring, the driving rack on the bed is constructed in 
such a manner that at the time the greatest strength is required the 
end of the rack running in a slide is so strengthened that the usual 
spring and jar, especially felt in heavy work, is entirely overcome, and 
a perfect impression thereby secured. The sheet is also laid down face 
up, an advantage to be especially appreciated in color-work, as the 
pressman can regulate the shading, impression by impression, instan- 
taneously, without moving from his position, while the sheet, the form 
and the rollers are in full light of the sun or gas, covered or obstructed 
by no flys, tapes or incumbrances of any character. Again, contrary to 
the old system of setting a fly, there is no need of changing, as when 
it is set for one sheet it is set for all, being taken by and from the grip- 
per edge ; the size makes no difference, and it will carry out and lay a 
sheet of cardboard or a sheet of tissue paper with the same undeviating 
regularity. Another and by no means the least important advantage is 
the economizing of room, occupying as it does three feet less space than 
any other four-roller press of the same size. In its construction it is 
simplicity itself, and devoid of all complex mechanism — being alike 
a revolution and a revelation— while strength and durability are its 


conspicuous elements. It is certainly well worth a visit. 























OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 
A TONSORIAL journal is about to be established at Waukegan, IIl. 


THE value of paper exported from the United States in 1869 was 
$3,777; in 1883, $1,589,908. 

APPLICATION for a charter from the International Typographical 
Union has been received from Honolulu. 


WE regret to learn that Mr. Hoole, of the well known firm of Sny- 
der & Hoole, bookbinders’ machinists, Cincinnati, is seriously ill. 

OMAHA Typographical Union has established a weekly journal 
called Zhe Jndependent, in opposition to the Bee, which has been boy- 
cotted. 

AxsouT forty years ago the first Typographical Union was formed, 
but it was not until 1869 that the present International Union was 
instituted. 

THE number of periodicals of all sorts published in New York 
city is not less than 625; Chicago is next, with 240; Philadelphia 
third, with 230; Boston fourth, with 179. 

A BILL of complaint has been filed in the clerk’s office of the U.S. 
Circuit Court at Boston, by R. Hoe & Co. against the proprietors of 
the Herald of that city for infringing on Hoe’s printing machines. 

A PONDEROUs ledger has just been turned out of the Government 
bindery for the use of the United States Sub-Treasury at New York, 
which weighs 87 pounds, is 8 inches thick, and measures 21 by 32 
inches. 

MEssrs. CLARK W. BRYAN & Co., proprietors of the Paper World, 
published at Holyoke, Mass., have opened a branch office at 111 
Broadway, New York, which will be conducted by one of the firm, 
Mr. D. H. Sackett. 

IT is stated that immediately after the Presidential election the New 
York Herald, World and Times will advance their rates to the old 
price, three cents, the reduction made some months ago having been 
found a losing business. 

THE Detroit Evening Journal has adopted the new “ twenty-four 
o’clock’’ system. The idea is carried out in every department of this 
paper. It issues three editions, viz: the fourteen o’clock, fifteen o’clock, 
and seventeen o’clock editions. 

THE Los Angeles Typographical Union recently held a conference 
with the newspaper proprietors with a view of obtaining an increase in 
the rates of composition. The proprietors cheerfully assented, and now 
the rate is 45 cents, an increase of five cents. 

THERE are about 125 papers published in the interests of the 
colored people. Besides these there are four college sheets being 
issued from Harvard and Fisk universities, Tuskegee Normal Institute 
and Hampton Agricultural and Normal Institute. 


THE job printers of Portland, Oregon, have formed a strong 
combination to regulate the prices upon all classes of work, with a $500 
penalty in case of the default of any member, secured by bonds. THE 
INLAND PRINTER wishes them success, as it will do away with “ guess- 
estimating,”’ the curse of the trade. 


Mr. ALBERT AUER, superintendent of the Government pressroom, 
has recently taken out a patent for an “improved grooved furniture,” 
which it is claimed will prevent the rising and blacking of furniture and 
slugs, which so often annoy the pressman. It has been tested in the 
Government Printing Office with the most perfect success. Mr. Auer is 
an old Chicago pressman. 


WE regret to learn from the last issue of 7he Craftsman that Mr. 
August Donath has retired from the editorial management of that 
journal. Under this gentleman’s able management, Zhe Craftsman 
had achieved a reputation second to that of no labor journal in the 
county, and its columns were always perused with pleasure and profit. 
We sincerely regret his retirement. 


THE following gentlemen, well known in their profession as 
thoroughly qualified job printers, have kindly consented to act as the 
awarding committee for the specimens of printing to be submitted 
through the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER: M. Carroll, of Rand, 
McNally & Co.; Chas. Anson, of Pool Bros.; H. E. Shattock, of 
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Geo. Marshall & Co.; Thos. Faulkner, of the Jones Printing and 
Stationery Co., and Robt. McLaughlin, of Shepard & Johnston’s. 


Mr. JAcoB RUESCH, a well known printers’ machinist, and Wm. 
R. Smith, superintendent of the Wisconsin pressroom, Milwaukee, have 
applied for a patent on an alarm counter,—an invention which, when 
attached to a press, keeps perfect account of the exact number of sheets 
printed. The face of the counter somewhat resembles the dial of a 
clock. There is a small and large hand. The small band counts 24, 
the number of sheets in a quire, in succession, and when this number 
is reached the larger hand registers a full quire. A special feature of 
this counter is, that the large hand may be set so that when any desired 
number of sheets are printed, an alarm bell, that may be heard in the 
noisiest pressroom, will strike. Though especially valuable for News- 
paper Union offices, where so many different kinds of country weeklies 
are printed, the invention is claimed to be a great improvement in every 
respect upon the counter now in use — being less complex, stronger, 
and not so apt to get out of order. 


IMPROVED REGISTERING APPARATUS.— We desire to call the special 
attention of our readers to the advertisement of Mr. E. L. Megill, of 
60 Duane street, New York, pioneer of the gauge-pin business, and 
for several years a practical printer. Among his specialties may be 
mentioned the Wire Gauge Pins, the long-looked-for desideratum in 
thousands of printing-offices. They are made of steel, with ground 
points, and are equal to the best made pins. They consist of ten sizes, 
can be used by anyone at sight, are cheap, simple and strong, and are 
adapted for every kind of work. The bend at the lower corner pre- 
vents the sheets from catching and the pin from pulling out. The 
new feed gauge, also herewith presented, is said to be the most effective 
yet introduced. It can quickly be set to any position along the platen 
bail, and upon every part of the surface of the platen, from the center 
to the extreme lower edge. The parts are firmly fastened by con- 
venient thumbscrews. The gauge head is cupped underneath to 
impress but not to puncture the platen paper. The spring tongue is 
pivoted at the gauge-head, and can be turned to suit any margin, which 
greatly facilitates the feeding. The manner of applying to the press is 
very simple, and can be done by any pressman by hand and without 
making any change in the press. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

To prevent jar and racket in running power presses, place beneath 
the machine strips of India-rubber three-fourths of an inch thick, four 
inches wide and eight to twelve inches long. 

A coop mucilage is made from gelatine and alcohol. These put in 
a bottle and well corked will combine in about three days, and anything 
pasted with it will last for all time. It is the best cement for leather. 
The mucilage will keep for years without spoiling. 

THE New Orleans Picayune is now printed on paper made from a 
substance called bogasse, which is the refuse of the sugar-cane fiber. 
The paper is said to be superior in every respect to that made from 
wood pulp, and to be cheaper. 

THE ILLUSTRATED News Printing and Publishing Company filed a 
bill of incorporation at Albany, N. Y.,on June 10. The intention of 
the company is to publish an American edition of the London ///us- 
trated News, and to do a general publishing business. The capital is 
$80,000. 

Dry pocket glue is made from twelve parts of glue and five parts 
of sugar. The glue is boiled until entirely dissolved, the sugar dis- 
solved in the hot glue, and the mass evaporated until it hardens on cool- 
ing. The hard substance dissolves rapidly in lukewarm water, and is 
an excellent glue for use on paper. 

Mr. BELL is preparing for publication a work entitled ‘‘ Memoran- 
dums in Syntax”; being a collection of sentences in which common 
errors occur, giving the grammatical rules that govern the corrected 


forms. The book will be of great value to public speakers and writers, 


and especially so to members of literary societies and to persons who 
desire to speak and write the English language correctly. Mr. Bell’s 
long experience as a proofreader amply qualifies him for the preparation 
of such a work. 
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IT is well known that printing on parchment is a very difficult op- 
eration, owing to its hardness, inequality of surface and creases. It is 
recommended to print on the paper before converting it into parchment, 
when the print will at the same time be rendered imperishable. But as 
the acid used in making parchment attacks the inks, the latter will have 
to be chemically prepared. Herr Oechelhauser, of Dusseldorf, has 
taken out a patent for this novel mode of preparation. 


CoLoriNncs.—Gray sets off a color better than either black or white. 
White, gold or black will serve as an edging to any color. A white 
ground has a tendency to make colors upon it appear darker, while a 
black ground has a contrary effect. In the association of two tones of 
one color, the effect will be to lighten the light shade and darken the 
other. The fact that incongruous colors are often harmoniously com- 
bined in nature is no guarantee that they may be similarly applied in 
art. 

GERMANY has more books in its libraries than any other nation. 
There are over 1,000 libraries in Austria, Germany and Switzerland, 
twenty of which contain over 100,000 volumes. France has six libra- 
ries of over 100,000 books, outside of the National Library, which is 
the largest in the world. Great Britain has only nine libraries of over 
100,000 volumes, but the British Museum pays out $80,000 annually 
adding to its collections. Spain has thirty public libraries containing 
700,000 volumes. The library in Washington contains 513,000 vol- 
umes and 170,000 pamphlets, and there are but five larger in the world 
—-the French National with 2,500,000; the British Museum, 1,500,000; 
St. Petersburg, 1,000,000; Munich, 900,000, and Berlin with 750,000 
books. 

PAPER MAKING on a fairly extensive scale is now carried on in 
India. There are two mills in Calcutta, one in Lucknow, one in Gwa- 
lior, and one in Bombay, all worked by machinery, the processes 
adopted being identical with those employed in European paper mills. 
Much of the paper required by the Indian Government is now obtained 
of local manufacture. The bulk of the paper imported into India is of 
such descriptions as are not made by the local mills. Although some 
60,000,000 passengers traveled last year on Indian railways, the manu- 
facture of railway tickets is, as yet, only carried on in one mill, and, 
though the quality of the native product is fairly good, the price is ma- 
terially higher than that of imported tickets. ‘The Indian mills make, 
as yet, mainly, brown packing, cartridge and blotting paper, and also 
common paper suited for ordinary office purposes and native account 
books. 





OUR EXCHANGES. 

The Stationer and Printer, Chicago, recently changed from a 
monthly to a fortnightly, evinces evidences of prosperity, and we are 
glad to note the fact. 

The Printers’ Circular, a monthly journal published by R. S. 
Menamin, Philadelphia, is always a welcome visitor, and its contents 
are perused with a good deal of pleasure. 

Woodcock’s Printers and Lithographers Weekly Gazette, New 
York, is always full of newsy, crispy items. Its editor has the happy 
faculty of utilizing the mu/tum in parvo style. 

THE June number of Zhe Press News, London, England,—a journal 
for every trade connected with the production of a book,——contains a 
fund of practical information of more than ordinary interest to all 
branches of the craft. 

Rounds’ Printers’ Cabinet, just received, is up to its usual standard 
of excellence, and contains, among other interesting matters, a life- 
like portrait and biographical sketch of the late Zebina Eastman, one 
of the fathers of the Chicago press. 

The Pacific Printer, of San Francisco, Palmer & Rey, publishers, 
is the representative craft journal of the Pacific coast. Its selections 
are always good, and its editorial management such as to commend it 
to the patronage of employer and employé. 

The Paper World, published at Holyoke, Mass., devoted, as its 
name implies, to the special interests of the paper trade, is one of our 
most valued exchanges. It is edited with ability, and is always filled 
with interesting and instructive information. 








The British and Colonial Printer and Stationer, published by 
John Stonehill, London, improves with each number. If the trade 
organs of the old world had one-half the enterprise or ambition devel- 
oped in this journal, “old fogyism’’ would soon become an obselete 
term, It is an honor alike to the craft and its publisher, 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


CORRECTED FROM MONTH TO MONTH. 


Buffalo.—State of trade, dull; prospects, fair; composition on morning papers, 
30 cents ; evening, 33 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, $15. Keep 
away—as we are boycotting the Courier establishment. : 

Cambridgeport.—State of trade, very poor; prospects, dark ; composition on’ 
bookwork, 40 and 42 cents. Stay away at present, by all means. 

Chicago.—State of trade, very, very dull; prospects, hopeful ; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 37 cents ; bookwork, 37 cents; job printers, per 
week, $18. There are many idle printers in the city, and Chicago does not furnish 
an encouraging field for the wanderer at present. 

Cleveland.—State of trade: newspaper work, good ; job work, fair ; prospects 
good; composition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 33% cents; bookwork, 
35 cents; job work, no established scale, get as much as youcan. No difficulty ex- 
isting, but good job printers shun this place on account of the low wages paid. 

Cincinnati.—State of trade, dull; prospects, none for a betterment; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job 
work, per week, $18. There is no difficulty. We are engaged in unionizing small 
book and job offices, in which we are meeting with reasonable success. Stay away 
from Cincinnati, for the present, at least. 

Dayton.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not very bright for a month to come; 
composition on morning papers, 35 cents; day work, 32 cents; job printers, per 
week, $15 to $16. ‘There are two daily unfair offices in the city ; consequently the 
supply of printers is equal to the demand. 

Detroit.—State of trade, dull; prospects, discouraging ; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 35 cents; evening, 32 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; job printers, per 
week, $14 to $18. The directories are finished, and while there is no difficulty exist- 
ing, there are printers enough to do the work required. 

Denver.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning papers, 
45 cents; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $21. No 
difficulty, but there are already more printers here than there are situations for. 

Indianapolis.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, unfavorable; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 33 cents; job printers, per week, $15. 
We advise all printers to stay away for the present, as the State work is about 
finished. 

Keokuk.—State of trade, good; prospects, reasonably fair; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents ; evening, 25 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, per 
week, $12. No difficulty, but printers are very numerous. 

Lincoln.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 33 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per week, 
$15. No difficulty, but all printers seeking employment must be first-class to geta 
situation. 

Louisville.—State of trade, fair; prospects, very good ; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 40 cents; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, 40 cents ; job printers, per week, 
$18. No difficulty. The city is pretty well filled up at present, but good men can 
always find work. 

Milwaukee.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, poor; composition on 
morning papers, 38 cents ; evening, 33 cents ; bookwork, 35 cents ; job printers, per 
week, $14 to $18. The strike on the Evening Wisconsin still continues. The office 
is closed against union men. 

New York.—Thestate of trade in New York is exceedingly dull, and the supply 
of printers is very much greater than the demand. All the morning papers pay the scale 
but the 77zéune, which is being vigorously boycotted by the united trades of New 
York. They propose to make ita political issue by voting against the 777bune’s 
candidates. Traveling printers had better give this city a wide berth for the present. 

Omaha.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not encouraging; composition on 
morning papers, 33 cents ; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, per 
week, $15 tc $18. There are more printers here than required, and the difficulty in 
the Bee office is yet unsettled. 

Philadelphia.—State of trade, very good; prospects, bright; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, 38 to 40 cents; job 
printers, per week, $16. Stay away at present, as there are more men here than 
can find employment. There is difficulty here, as the union is determined to change 
the status of the Press office, drive Calvin Wells from the electoral ticket or defeat 
him at the polls. 

Rochester.—State of trade, good; prospects, good ; composition on morning 
papers, 33 cents ; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 33 cents; job printers, per week, 
$14 and upward. The Democrat is soon to enlarge to eight pages. 

Winnipeg, Man.—State of trade, dull; prospects, poor; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 37%; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per 
week, $18. Keep away from Winnipeg for the time being. The strike that occurred 
in the 7imes office on the 19th of June was settled by the proprietor refusing to take 
any of the strikers back ; their places being filled by imported “‘ rats,”’ 














- SPECIAL NOTICES. 





NEW MACHINE FOR BLOCKING TABLETS. 





This cut represents Golding’s Patent Tablet Press, as it appears 
when operator is gluing the sheet. The frame holding sheets is pro- 
vided with a strong screw clamp, and is on hinges. It is thrown back 
over the body of the press when paper is to be put in. The paper is 
put in edgewise on two boards set at a right angle, and when clamped 
securely is thrown over on the frame, as in cut, leaving the two bottom 
smooth edges exposed for gluing. By using prepared liquid ce- 
ment 5,000 sheets can be done in twelve minutes on the large press. 
The machine is very strongly made of iron. No. 1 will hold 2,000 
sheets 612 inches or smaller; price $9. No. 2 will hold 5,000 sheets 
8><16 inches or smaller; $15. A full descriptive circular mailed free 
on application. Made and sold by GoLpinG & Co., manufacturers of 
Presses, Printers’ Tools and Furniture of all kinds, 183 to 199 Fort Hill 
square, Boston, Mass. Send for illustrated catalogue. 








“CHICAGO”? IMPROVED JoB CASE (New).—This case is made to 
take in a complete font of caps, small-caps and lower-case. As type 
founders are making most display fonts in this way, it ought to come 
into general use. It will also take the place of the two-third pairs 
(news) cases. 

We also make a “Quadruple” case, which has all small boxes of the 
same size as a triple case. It will hold two fonts of caps and small- 
caps. ‘Chicago’ Improved Job Case, $1.20. ‘* Chicago’? Quadruple 
Case, $1.20. Manufactured and for sale by GARDEN CiTY TYPE 
FounpryY, 180 Monroe street, Chicago. 





JOB LOTS FOR SALE CHEAP. 


I have for sale the following job lots at very low prices: 


* 200 rms. 25 x38 60 lb. pearl tint super callendered book. 
* 30 “ 28 x 42 70 “ec 66 “ 66 “c “ 
t 35 “ec 23 x 41 50 “ec buff “ec “ “c “c 
+t 12 * 29% x 50 87 66 6c “ “ec “ “6 
t 52 6“ 25 x 38 45 “ “c 6 “éc “ 6“ 
bert 9 “ 26 x 40 60 ‘“é white 77 “ ““ 
* 32 “c 28 x 42 82 “ “ec ‘c “c “ec 
* 175 “ 32 x 44 65 “ 66 ‘“ “ec “ 
*100 “ 22%x27Y% 50 “ * music paper. 
t 21 “ 27%x37% 50 “ tint No.1 Eastern machine fin. book. 
+ 50 ‘6 23 x4iI 42 “ ‘6 ‘6 “ “ “ ‘6 
* 50 “* 25 x38 50 “ ‘ No. 2 machine finished book. 
pi 15 “e “6 60 “ 77 “ec “ “ec 
ba “c “ec Oo * white 6“ “ec ‘6 “ec 


I 5 

Lots marked thus { must be closed out in one lot; others I can 
sell part of if allis not wanted. Write for samples and prices, and state 
which lot or lots you want sample of. If unknown to me, give refer- 


pis State what terms you want. Prices depend largely upon terms 
esired. 

* 300 rms. 26x 40 34 _—Ib. print. 

* 30 ‘“ 24 x 36 29 ‘“ “ 

* 80 « “6 27% “ sé flat. 


Lots marked thus * are in sight, and can be shipped on receipt of order. 
S cx “« + will be sent direct from the mill. 


Gro. H. TAytor, 
Room 6, Taylor Building, 140-146 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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CHICAGO, ILL., July 19, 1884. 

The copartnership heretofore existing as Butler & Emaus has this 
day been dissolved by mutual consent. 

Mr. Butler, having bought out the entire interest of Jacob Emaus, 
will continue the business, and assumes all business obligations and 
responsibilities. Gro. W. BUTLER. 

JacoB Emaus. 








Fifty cents will pay for an advertisement of three lines in this Department 
Each additional line ten cents. Twelve words make a line. No manufacturer's 
or dealer's advertisement will be admitted here, this being intended for the 
accommodation af our subscribers. 








ESIRABLE OFFICE ROOM FOR RENT.— I wish to rent desk 


room in my office, Room 6, in the Taylor Building, to someone selling goods 
to printers, publishers or stationers, or kindred trade. Elevator, telephone, janitor 
service, heat, etc., included in rental, Price low. Very desirable opportunity for 
someone wanting quarters for a resident agent or salesman, 
GEO. H. TAYLOR, Room 6, Taylor Building. 





$1 500 Cash will buy the Lanesboro Fournal, one of the best 
9 local papers in the State of Minnesota, and cost the proprietor $2,000 
two years ago. Impaired health obliges the cwner to sell. A great bargain fora 
live printer. Address Yournal, Lanesboro, Minn. 





W ANTED— A position as editor or business manager of a weekly 

Republican paper in a growing Western town, by a practical printer, and for 
ten years the editor and proprietor of a successful journal. 
Address Mc., care of INLAND Printer, Chicago, 


bes & 
eae 
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Best of references. 













DEALERS IW ENGRAVING Toes Awe XGRAVERS SIP 


, CLARK & Mo; 
TSR CHICAS OE Sts. Oy 








H. E. Mean, Pres’t. A. T. Hones, Sec’y. W. C. Gittett, Treas. 


LEDGER, WRAPPING, BLOTTER, 
RULED, BOOK, WRITING, 
POSTER AND NEWS 


PAPERS. 


ENVELOPES, CARDBOARD, 
AND 
ALL STOCK USED BY PRINTERS. 


Send for Catalogue. 





181 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 


PRINTERS OF FINE JOB Work, 


FOR THE TRADE. 








BOOKWORK, BILL HEADS, 
CATALOGUES, LETTER HEADS, 
PAMPHLETS, BUSINESS CARDS, 


MAGAZINES, PROGRAMMES. 


WEDDING ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 


SPECIAL FORMS SET UP AND ELECTROTYPED 


For THE Country TRADE. 


140-146 MonroE STREET, CHICAGO. 





{| 
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TENNEY & REESE, 











RUBBER STAMPS, SEALS, 


Patent Rubber-Faced Type, Pencil and 
Pocket Stamps 
And Everything in the Stamp Line. 


Z 

< 

= WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 

fy PATENT SELF-INKING 
_ Bets eats 

2 eS 

fx) 

Ay 






SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


70 Manpison Sr., CHIcaGco. 





Tuomas Fox, Pres’t & Treas. Gro. N. Frienp, Vice-Pres’t. 
Gro. B. Fox, Secretary. 


Friend & Fox Paper Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN FINE 


BOOK, COVER, NEWS, WRAPPING, 
ROOFING AND CARPET FELT. 


CINCINNATI AND CHICAGO. 


153 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 


Lockland Mills, Crescent Mills, Rialto Mills. 





CARTER & BARNARD, 
BLACK AND COLORED 


PRINTING [ N K. MAKERS, 
TI6 Monroe St. 


CHICAGO. 


We are the only firm in the city who 
manufacture a full line of 


Black and Colored Inks. 











Prouty Presses. Holly Wood Type. 
Central Type Foundry. SPECIAL AGENTS { Becks Type Foundry. 


THE UNION TYPE FOUNDRY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Type and Brass Rule, 
PRESSES AND PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


54 and 56 Franklin Street, 
———CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 1040. 


A complete stock of Boston and Central Type Foundries’ Beautiful Faces con- 
stantly on hand. 











GEO. MATHER’S SONS, Sixty 
John Street, New York, manufacture 
fine Printing Ink of all colors, and 
many of the best printers give their 


goods preference over all others. 


For sale by all first class dealers in Printing 
Material everywhere. 














SHNIEDEWEND & LEE. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE 


ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY, 


HAVE REMOVED 


TO THEIR NEW FIVE-STORY BUILDING, 











303-305 Dearborn St. 
—. 46-48 Third Ave. 


ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF THE CUSTOM HOUSE. 





N.B.— Pending the improvements now being made on 
Dearborn St., the principal entrance will be at 46-48 
Third Ave. 














SIMPLEST STYLE OF THE ART! 





THE PATENT 


WIRE GAUGE PINS. 


Nos. 


These new Wire GAuGE Pins are made 





in ten sizes, as illustrated, and numbered from 


0 to 9, which answer for every description of 





work. ‘They can be understood and used 





by anyone at sight, and are cheap and 





effective. 





They are secured by inserting the points 








into the platen-paper at the desired place 


and forcing home the Pin. 














The bend at the lower corner prevents the 
sheets from catching, and the Pin from work- 
ing out. 





All Sizes 25 Cents a Dozen. 





ONE DOZEN, AND ONE SIZE ONLY, 
IN A BOX. 
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HIGHEST STYLE OF THE ART! 





THE PATENT 


Radiating Sheet Supporters, 


Of all the appliances employed for registering sheets on platen printing presses, 
the new RapiaTiInG SHEET SuppoRTERS stand pre-eminent. They possess ad- 
vantages never before obtained, and are complete in every detail. They are offered 
at prices which will enable all printers to supply their presses, and they will be 
No change is required in any part of the press, 
They can 


found as lasting as the press itself. 
and any one can affix them by hand to the platen-bail of any press. 
afterward be as easily removed if required. 





This cut is an enlarged view 
of one of the Bottom Supporters 
detached from the platen. 





© jotorn PRICE PER SET: 
For Eighth Med. Press, $1.60; Quarto Med., $1.80; Half Med., $2.00 
If to include Side Supporter, increase the price one-half. 


When ordering the abcve style, state name and size of press. 


For Sale by Type Founders and Dealers in Printing Material, and by 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, ———-paTENTEE AND MANUFACTURER————-60 DUANE ST., N. Y. 


EITHER STYLE OF GAUGES WILL BE SENT BY MAIL TO ANY ' ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


NEw SCATALOGUSB ON APPLICATION. 






























Improved Job Printers’ Cases. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE INVERTED CASE OR BOARD COMMONLY USED. 






















































































A LABOR-SAVING INVENTION. 
MALNIYd AYAAA OL NOOd V 



































PATENT APPLIED FOR. 

A Saving of Money to the Employer. A Saving of Time to the 
Compositor. A most Economical and Much Needed Convenience. Has 
received the Unqualified Endorsement of the Leading Printers of 
the City. 


For Circulars and further information, address 


GEO. W. BUTLER, 2700 WENTWORTH AvE., CHICAGO. 


We feel satisfied that, when thoroughly tested, they will come into general use, and 
be regarded as indispensable in all well regulated Job Offices.—INLAND PRINTER. 
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‘Established ‘Bos 


}ARMER; | ITTLE & (00. 


CHICAGO: 154 Monroe St. 
NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 


RDERS 
PROMPTLY 


STIMATES 
FuRNISHED. 








[yee Founpers. 


EWSPAPER OB OFFICE 
DRESSES. OUTFITS. 
OUR Cast from the 
BOOK AND / y PA. BEST  esonial 
NEWSPAPER DURABLE METAL 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, EXCELLED By NONE. 


——OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS—— 


In JOB, DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. 


Type of other Founders furnished when desired. 


Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 


ON HAND, A FULL LINE OF 


CASES, CABINETS, § TANDS, 
GALLEYS, [MPOSING § TONES, 


ETC. 
HICAGO No. 
CHrancu.} CHAS. B. Ross, Manager. {Ng2%o. st. 


INLAND PRINTER. 


FILLED. 

















Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


Lthinots = 
eee 7 ype-Founding — 
= & ompany, 


200 & 202 S. Clark St., Chicago. 




















WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Geo. Bruce’s Son & Co. and James Conner’s Sons, 








NEW YORK. 


Newspaper Dresses and Complete Outfits for Job Offices. 
PRINTING PRESSES, 


Of all makers, and everything requisite in the Printing 
art, furnished at manufacturers’ prices. 


8G Send for our New Specimen Book for 1883. 








Babcock Printing Press Manf’g Co's 


DRUM CYLINDER, 
STOP CYLINDER 
‘OIHAVUDOHLIT pure 
NOILNTOADY-OML 














Patent Air-Spring Printing Presses. 
These Presses are built from new designs combining strength and 
durability with increased capacity for speed, and embody 
several new and important improvements, 
which are patented. 


The STANDARD PRESSES manufactured by this Company are unequaled 
low-priced machines. They are without a peer among presses of their class, for 
rapidity, durability, easy running, and are convenient in every respect in handling, 


thus saving the pressman’ s time. They are built at present in the five following | 


sizes: 19224, 27x38, 29x42, 32x46 and 33x51, and in price moet from 
$1,100 to $1,750, at factory. WRITE FOR PRICE AND CIRCULA 

THE COUNTRY PRESS is 2x46; price $1,100 without, and gr, <a with, 
Steam Fixtures, It has many aches ox improvements, and stands at the head of 
presses of its class. It gives universal satisfaction. Correspondence solicited. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 
115. & 117 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 





Manufacturers of Superior Copper-Mixed Type, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Printing Machinery and Printers’ Supplies of Every Description. 
A Complete Stock carried at all times. 


115. & 117 FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 











H. HARTT, Pres’t. WM. T. HODGE, Sec’y. ANDREW HARTT, Treas. 





GARDEN CITY TYPE FOUNDRY, 


CAPITAL STOCK, $150,000, ORGANIZED SEPT. 10, 1883. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


Machinery and Material. 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 
180 & 182 Monroe St. 


FACTORY: 
Cor. 19th & Blackwell Sts. 


CHICAGO. 





DE VOS’ PATENT LEAD AND SLUG RACK. 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, 


Wood Furniture, Reglet, Imposing Stones, Etc. 


IMPORTERS OF 





German Printing Inks and Bronzes. 
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~ Fairmount Printing Ink Works, 





J. K. WRIGHT & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bees. and Lithographic Inks 














OF ALL COLORS 





MANUFACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, 


Twenty-sixth Street, Above Pennsylvania Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





BRANCH OFFICES: 


22 Spruce Street, New York. 
214 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





CHICAGO BRANCH, 27 WaAsHINGTON STREET. 


HARRY RAYMOND, Jfanager. 
TELEPHONE 5505. 


Gos G aty Pri elie ag nk Ca. 0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











PRINTING [NKS, 











600 West Firru Srt., Cincinnati, Onto. 


lV. ews Luks, Poster Inks, 


BOOK AND JOB INKS, 


COLORED INKS & VARNISHES. : 


The Press Supplied at Lowest Rates. 


AND QUALITY OF INKS GUARANTEED. 


THE STANDARD WESTERN INKS. 





Bravver SmitH & Co. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


-_* P APE 


SPECIAL i FES: 


“CLIMAX” BLOTTING, WESTON’S LEDGER, 
CRANE’S BOND, 
CRANE BROS, “ALL LINEN” 
AND “JAPANESE” LINEN FLATS, 
“SCOTCH LINEN” LEDGER, 


WRITING, 
WRAPPING. 





GERMANIC FLats, HurLBuT FLats, WESTLOCK FLats. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


BRADNER SMITH ©& CO. 





L. SCHAUPPNER & Co. 
PRINTERS’ & LITHOGRAPHERS’ EMPORIUM. 
196 and 198 Clark Street, Cuicaco. 


List of Second-Hand Machinery and Material 
FOR SALE 


Thoroughly overhauled and warranted in first-class condition. 














31X46 COUNTRY COTTRELL, steam power. 

1 No.6 STANDING PRESS, used but little. 

29X42 FOUR-ROLLER COTTRELL, latest style. 

3246 FOUR-ROLLER TWO REVOLUTION COTTRELL, latest 

style. 

1 QUARTER-MEDIUM PEERLESS PRESS, 10X15, good as new. 

KIDDER JOBBER, with patent numbering attachment. 

KIDDER JOBBER, good as new. 

1 EIGHTH-MEDIUM BALTIMORE JOBBER, with steam. 

3 QUARTER-MEDIUM O. S. GORDONS, with or without steam fixtures, 
EIGHTH-MEDIUM 0O.S. GORDONS. 

1 HALF-MEDIUM 0O.S. GORDON. 

A large lot of Shafting, Hangers and Belting. 

32-inch Power CHAMPION PAPER CUTTER. 

33-inch BROWN & CARVER POWER PAPER CUTTER. 

30-inch PEERLESS LEVER CUTTER, almost new. 

34-inch CRANSTON POWER UNDERCUT. 

1 FOOT STABBER, Sanborn’s make. 

24-inch SARGENT STEAM BRONZING MACHINE, good as new. 

3 SINGER SEWING MACHINES, for Pamphlet Binding (new). 

too Double and Job STANDS, almost new. 

A large lot of News and Italic CASES. 

1,000 Fonts of TYPE. 

10,000 lbs. of BODY TYPE, from pearl to pica, in lots to suit. 


We have the only stock of Press Boards, size 4156, made expressly for us, 
and every Board warranted, price $2.00 each. 





CHICAGO. 








If you have anything you want to trade for any of the above, write us, as we 
are right on the dicker. Everything sold by us is warranted, or no ‘sale. 
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New Patented Job and News Cylinder Press. 
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Manufactured by R. Hoz & Co., at their Works, 504. Grand St., New York. 


180 & 1832 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. TUDOR ST., LONDON, E.C., ENGLAND. 





print, at a rapid rate of speed, newspapers of moderate circulation. 
We have made heretofore what we called our Hand-Cylinder Machine; but the labor of driving without steam power has proved too great in most cases. This 
new Press is intended not only to take the place of such machines, but, as before stated, to turn off the best class of job and stationery work. 

We have combined in it our latest patents and improvements. The register is as perfect as can be obtained on any press of this description. There is a segment on 
the cylinder which gears into a rack on the bed during the impression. The delivery cylinder, with fingers, takes the sheet, conveying it to the fly without smutting 
the impression, and the necessity for tapes around the large cylinder is obviated. There are none. 

The air-spring gives an easy and noiseless motion to the bed, and the fly works without noise. The frame has been made with an eye to strength and solidity. In 
short, this machine combines all that a large experience of many years has suggested, to make it efficient and economical. 

All the gearing throughout is cut from the solid. The workmanship and material used in it are all of the highest quality. We guarantee this Press in all respects. 

Our facilities are such that in making them as we do, a number at a time, we are able to put the price low. 


Tm has always been a demand fora first-class Single Large or ‘‘ Drum-Cylinder’’ Press for the ordinary jobwork in city and country offices, which shall also 





SIZES AND PRICES. 
Maximum Bed Matter covered Price, Weight boxed, Horse 
Speed perhour. Inside Bearers. by two Rollers. net. Complete. Power. 
No.1 size 7 ft. 2in. long, 5 ft. 4 in. wice, 4 ft. 4¢ in. high, About r# tons. 4 
= ‘ ** 10 ft. 6 in. 7 ft. x in. 5 ft. 5 in. «¢ —-3¢ tons. 14 
" « sftcein -** -68igms: : © £3: °2 x. 4 tone. 2 
it Pa “hh tin. * Rom a ** 43 tons. at 








The price includes boxing and shipping, or delivery, set up, in New York ; also roller moulds and two sets of stocks. 
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TO MAKE BED INCONVENIENT 


FEEDER CAN TRIP THE IMPRESSION AT WILL. 
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